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now as though Mr. Morrison and Mr. Carlisle would 
succeed in giving it what is more important than a 
President,*and what it has not had for twenty years— 
a principle. Following their lead, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by a vote of 140 to 138, has decided to 
take up the Morrison Tariff Bill. and debate on it has 
actually beguninthe House. All the Republicans but 
five voted against its consideration, and thirty-nine 
Democrats, under Mr. Randall’s lead, joined them. 
The vote against this opposition is significant for two 
reasons ; it indicates that the free-trade wing of the 
Democratic party have some courage and are de- 
termined to compel a public discussion of protec-, 
tion ; and it indicates that they have a majority of 
the Democratic party—enough to control the Demo- 
cratic Convention and to determine the platform, if 
not to nominate the candidate. The public discus- 
sion begun in the House will almost certainly be 
transferred to the country. It cannot be stopped. 
We are very glad of this; for the issue is one on 
which honest and intelligent Americans differ, and 
the public discussion of such questions is always a 
public good. It will doubtless interfere somewhat 
with business ; but there are things of more value 
to the country even than business. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


UR Washington correspondent in this week’s 
issue of The Christian Union undertakes the 
somewhat hazardous occupation of a prophet. In 
this case the hazard is increased by the fact that the 
subject of the prophecy is the Democratic party. Can 
any man guess what the Democratic party will do? 
We fear that his prophecy iscorrect ; we hope it is not. 
The issue in the Democratic party is not merely be. 
tween a free-trade and a protection wing; in that 
case we might look upon it with moral indifference, 
though with a languid political interest—languid be- 
cause no party deserves or obtains any other interest 
till it has a principle and knows what its principle is. 
But the issue in the Democratic party is really a 


moral, not a political one; it is not whether it shall 


be a free-trade or a protection party, but whether, 
being, by its history, by its traditions, by ite essential 
principles, and by its platforms, a free-trade party, it 
shall have sufficient courage of its convictions to 
avow them, or shall conceal them under some glitter- 
ing generalities which shall pass for free trade in the 


South and protection in the Rast. It — looks 


each of our readers to send a note to the Representa- 
tive of his district in the House, with these words 
upon it : ‘‘ Your constituents hope for the passage of 
the Blair Educational Bill.” A shower of such notes 
is better than a petition. The bill, we understand, 
will be accepted by the Committee of the House, and 


urged upon its passage. 


We regret to see that the House Committee on Ter- 
ritories have substituted, by a vote of seven to five, for 
the bill providing, in accordance with President 
Arthur’s recommendation, for a National Commis- 
sion to govern Utah, a bill to regulate marriages. 
The Committee have, it appears, yet to learn that the 
evil of Mormondom is not polygamy, but a power- 
ful, irresponsible, and unscrupulous hierarchy. Tink- 
ering with the marriage laws is a vain show. If the 
Mormons were to abolish polygamy, Mormondom 
would remain ; not, indeed, quite so great a public dis- 
grace, but quite as great a public danger. If the 
Roman hierarchy controlled the great Southwest as 
Mormonism controls it, how Protestantism would 
blaze! But Romanism is purity and intelligence and 
virtue all combined in comparison with Mormonism. 


Mr. George D. Roberts, of the Postal Telegraph 
Company, has been during the last week before the 
House Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads to 
advocate his method of giving the Government a con- 
trol over and making it an agent in the tran«mission 
of telegraphic messages. He proposes, as we under- 
stand his plan, that his company shall go on and 
complete the construction of thefr lines ; that the 
United States Government shall give them facilities 
for carrying a wire into the post offices; that they, 


on their part, will agree to carry all messages ata 
given tariff, very greatly below the present rates of 
the Western Union, and, as we understand him, ata 
uniform rate all over the country. He proposes not 
to establish an independent delivery, but to depend 
on the post office for the delivery of messages by the 
usual post-office methods. He maintains that this 
will leave the old methods for the transmission of 
commercial messages undisturbed, but will create a 
new telegraphic business for messages not requiring 
instant delivery, and will put an end to all monopoly 
as effectually as if jthe United States Government 
built and operated a telegraphic line of its own, and 
would obviate the objections incidental to such an 
undertaking. We are not prepared to say which of 
the three plans now before Congress is the best; we 
are prepared to say that it must find or make some 
method to connect the Telegraphic with the Post- 
Office Department, so as to make every post office 
a telegraph station, to give the people control of 
telegraphic intercommunication, and to make tele- 
graphing cheap, uniform, and easy. 


The Railroad Commission of New York State, 
appointed last year, is doing good work. It has just 
published a voluminous report on a bill referred to it 
by the State Senate, the purpose of which was to 
compel all railroads to charge for local freights at the 
same rate as for through freights. They report that 
this is impracticable, and for reasons given in detail 
in the report. They also conclude that no genera! 
law can be made forbidding all discriminations ; 
while they find there are some special abuses that 
ought to be remedied by law. Among them is the 
practice of requiring shippers to sign a contract not 
to ship by canal as a condition precedent to getting 
specially low rates—a requirement clearly against 
public interest, as it is against justice. There is one 
provision which we might borrow profitably from 
England, which requires every railroad to give to 
every shipper the lowest rate given to.any shipper, 
thus absolutely forbidding all favoritism. This is 
the worst form of discrimination ; it is absolutely 
indefensible; it is very common; and it clearly 
should be prohibited. In England a complaint 
by any shipper to the Commission generally se- 
cures redress without further proceedings. Charg- 
ing more for a short than for a long distance 
from the same point and on the same line is 
another clearly unjust discrimination, and one that 
ought to be prohibited by law. The tariff between 
competing points should so far regulate tariff rates 
that no higher freight should be permitted for a part 
of the distance than for the whole. The essential 
fact, however, already demonstrated, is that there 
are abuses in railroad management which require 
correction by the public, and that investigation and 
official publicity will go far toward correcting them. 
The Commission has proved its right to be. 


A Legislative Committee of New York State have 
submitted to the Assembly a report on the condition of 
the Western House of Refuge, located at Rochester, 
N. ¥. Werecommend any of our readers who are in- 
terested in prison reform to send to the Chairman 
of this Committee, Henry Heath, Esq., Assembly 
Chamber, Albany, for a copy of this admirable report, 
which is thoroughly judicial in its tone, searching in 
its inquisition, and impartial in its conclusions. It 
points out defects which characterize not merely this 
institution, but our whole so-called reformatory sys- 
tem. Boys and girls from eight to sixteen are coim- 
mitted here ; the average number is six hundred—- 
quite too many to have in one institution, though, 
now that the buildings are erected, this is a difficulty 
not easily remedied ; the boys’ dormitories are cells, 
jail-like in appearance and character, repulsive in all 
their conditions, and degrading in their influence on 
the inmates ; adequate classification of the inmates is 
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impossible, and the younger boys are brought under 
the baleful influence of older and more vicious com- 
panions ; with the insane ambition to make all Re- 
formatories ‘‘self-supporting,” the boys are set to 
work under the contract system at making shoes and 
clothing, and the school-hours are postponed till the 
labors of the day are over and the book must be taken 
up by reluctant and already wearied pupils; the 
punishments have been often indiscriminating, 
harsh, and cruel ; and the officers are paid so ill— 
from $25 to $45 a month, about the wages of a day- 
laborer—that competent, cultured, and Christian ser- 
vice cannot be secured. This is a fatal economy. 
The Committee, while pointing out these defects, give 
credit to the administration for providing good food, 
clothing, etc., and for honesty and economy in 
its purchases. The one fatal defect is this: the Re- 
formatory is neither organized nor conducted to re- 
form its inmates. Let us either adandon our pre- 
tense of reforming vicious youth, or let us organize 
our Reformatories for the purpose of reform, not 
for the purpose of making as much and spending as 
little money as possible. 


All reports from General Gordon and all dis- 
patches from Khartoum are to be distrusted. It is 
highly improbable that the imperturbable soldier who 
was content to go into the Soudan alone would busy 
himself with sending the reports of his extreme peril 
and of the impossibility of his holding out longer 
which have filled the English newspapers for the last 
two months. The chaos which reigns in the immense 
country of which Khartoum is now the center of in- 
terest cannot be reduced to order even by the arms 
of an English force. The condition changes every 
day, and there is growing evidence that the invinci- 
ble host of the False Prophet is disintegrating after 
the manner of every host which gathers in that part 
of the world. Meanwhile there is indiscriminate 
fighting and slaughter on all occasions. The latest 
massacre was in the neighborhood of Shendy ; the 
garrison and population of that town, preferring 
death to starvation, set out on the perilous journey 
to Berber, but had gone only a little distance when 
they were attacked by Arabs, and two thousand men, 
women, and children slaughtered. 


The mails bring us reports of serious disturbances 
in Mexico. The closing days of President Gonzalez’s 
administration are so unpopular as to threaten insur- 
rection ; the last straw is a stamp tax, levied appar- 
ently by Presidential edict without any pretense of 
legislative authority; an edict which requires all 
merchants to purchase stamps of the Government and 
put them upon their goods. Charges of the grossest 
fraud and corruption are rife against the outgoing 
President. Diaz comes into office December 1. His 
previous administration was a remarkably creditable 
one for Mexico, and the hope is that the present diffi- 
culties may be patched up, and the Mexican people 
wait, with such patience as their not very patient 
temperaments can command, until the change of ad- 
ministration shall give them a peaceful exit from 
present difficulties. It is certain that a constitution 
which forbids the election of a President for a 
second term is not a cure for corruption in politics. 


The Pope is about issuing an Encyclical Letter, of 
which the New York ‘‘ Herald” undertakes to give 
in advance an abstract. According to this report 
the main object of attack in this Encyclical will be 
secret societies. It must be confessed, even by good 
Protestants, that this form of organization has 
assumed proportions very threatening to society not 
only in Russia, Germany, and France, but also in 
Great Britain and even in the United States. The 
Pope regards these secret societies as constituting a 
sort of atheistic church, and urges upon the bishops 
the following duties : ‘‘ By pastoral letters unmask 
secret societies and make people abhor them ; extend 
Christian education ; urge agriculturists and work- 
ingmen to organize Catholic associations and con- 
ferences ; watch schools and exhort youth never to 
become members of any society without first con- 
sulting their priests.” We shull await the full text 
of this Letter with interest. 


A DANGER SIGNAL. 


— the tiger growls, look out for his spring. 
The riot in Cincinnati was the growl of a 
tiger. He is in every great city ; not less dangerous 
because silent. The jungle is not deserted because it 
is noiseless. 

In this number of The Christian Union Professor 


Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, begins 

a description of this tiger. He has had special ad- 

vantages for studying his nature. He has done so. 

He gives to the public in these articles some of the 

results of his study. They are well worth thought- 

ful reading. He describes socialism, its organiza- 

tions and its purposes ; he quotes from its platforms 

and its literature. He writes in self-restraint. He 

says nothing in severity. He simply photographs 

socialism and shows the portrait. And this is not | 
German Socialism, nor French Anarchism, nor Rus- 

san Nihilism, nor Irish Fenianism—all different 

names for the same thing, different national species 

of the same germs. What he describes is American 
socialism. He reports the mutterings heard in Amer- 

ican gatherings and re-echoed in American presses. 

There is enough in the present condition of society 
analogous to the social condition of France before 
the Revolution to put wise men on their guard. 
Taxes were heavy ; the Government was rich, but 
not the people; the rural population flocked from 
the country into the towns and cities ; the rich grew 
richer while the poor grew poorer ; the gulf between 
the two grew broader and deeper, imperceptibly, but 
steadily and surely ; monopolies increased in num- 
ber and power, and were either openly favored or 
tacitly permitted by the State ; the church preached 
and practiced a religion divorced from the common 
life of the common people ; the churches were desert- 
ed by the lower classes ; infidel philosophy took the 
place of the Bible, irreligious and sometimes blas- 
phemous demagogues the place of the preacher ; 
every attempt at political reform was resisted by 
the placemen who profited by corruption; riots 
broke out here and there—local, temporary, easily 
quelled, severely punished ; but no radical measures 
were taken either to ascertain the causes of the 
deepening distrust and discontent or to remove 
them. And the King and the nobles slept on, lulling 
themselves to security by the motto, ‘‘ After us the 
deluge.” What that deluge was we need not here 
describe. 

Nor need we trace the parallel. The thoughtful 
reader can do it for himself. It is, indeed, rather an 
analogy than a parallel; but there is enough in the 
analogy to make every thoughtful man more thought- 
ful, every serious nature more serious. Professor 
Ely’s papers are not entertaining reading. But they 
are interesting reading, and instructive. There isa 
volcano; he has been to the edge of the crater, and 
looked in; he returns and reports. No reader of 
The Christian Union can afford to leave his report 
unread. 


CONSERVATIVE AND CATHOLIC. 


E are glad to learn that some of the older 
Congregational churches are promptly adopt- 

ing the Confession of Faith proposed by the Creed 
Couumission as a form for the admission of members 
into the church. Last week the Center Congregational 
Church of New Haven added its testimony and ex- 
ample in favor of the recommendation of the Com- 
mission, by authorizing the use of the proposed Con- 
fession of Faith in the reception hereafter of members 
to its communion. As that church is one of the 
oldest churches in New England, and as there are 
many associations which give peculiar sacredness to 
its own hallowed forms and covenant, it is all the 
more noteworthy that it has so promptly and spon- 
taneously, and, as we understand, with the hearty 
consent of its older members, given its voice for the 
adoption of the new Confession. The advantages to 
Congregationalism which would follow the general 
adoption of the same form for the admission of mem- 
bers should commend this Confession at once to the 
consideration of all Congregational churches. The 
proposed Confession, if generally adopted, would 
secure desirable uniformity of practice in that denom- 
ination, and it isin itself one of those happy mid- 
dle ways against which little objection can- be 
brought from any quarter. Whenever it is ‘brought 
before a church for consideration, the members 
generally will require no persuasion to enable them to 
see that it meets a long-felt want, and at the same 
time cannot be regarded with suspicion asa divisive 
c2 destructive novelty. There might be some objec- 
tion in the older Congregational churches if it were 
proposed to supplant their creeds by the form of 
Doctrinal Statement proposed as the Creed for Con- 
gregationalism ; but no such objections arise against 
the adoption of a uniform and simple method for the 
reception of members intoachurch. The form pro- 


posed distinctly recognizes existing creeds, although 


it does not, require literal verbal assent to them ; it 


leaves them untouched as the doctrinal standards of 
the churches. | 

There is now no little variety and confusion among 
Congregational churches in their forms for the recep- 
tion of members. Some churches have adopted very 
simple professions of faith; others require assent to 
complicated theological creeds. We know aclergy- 
man who was once visited by a theological student 
who wished to unite with his church. The student 
examined the creed of the church, and told the pas. 
tor that he hoped to be able to assent to it after he 
had finished his course of theology at the seminary, | 
but he was not then quite sure of it all. Yet young 
children were received into that church upon their 
assent to that creed! A letter lies before us from a 
Christian man of general evangelical views, who 
wishes to join and work with some church in a West- 
ern city ; but he says an examination of their creeds 
renders it impossible for him to seek admittance into 
any Congregational church in that city. Another 
person, an educated man, who has passed through a 
period of doubt back to faith, wishes to join a cer- 
tain evangelical church, but feels himself debarred 
because the creed of that church seems to involve 
more than he feels he could defend among his skep- 
tical friends. Such instances are not uncommon. 

The Congregational churches, indeed, have always 
cherished their right to allow members to come into 
their communion upon their individual confessions of 
faith, provided, in the judgment of the brethren, these 
should prove satisfactory. This was an early custom 
in the churches. Written creeds came gradually into 
use. But, practically, few, if any, of those who feel 
themselves debarred by long theological creeds 
would care to avail themselves of this reserved lib- 
erty of Congregationalism. They remain in the 
Christian congregation, just outside the church, 
supporting it with their means from without. The 
instincts of Congregationalism are unmistakably in 
favor of a general simplification of the confessions 
required for the admission of members. One of the 
fathers of Congregationalism declared that the early 
churches of New England endeavored to make the 
conditions of church membership run as nearly as 
possible parallel with the conditions of salvation. 
The chapter in the Cambridge Platform upon the ad. 
mission of members breathes the very spirit of what 
it calls ‘‘ rational charity :” 

‘The things which are requisite to be foundin all church 
members are repentance from sin, and faith in Jesus Christ : 
and therefore these are the things whereof men are to be 
examined at their admission into the church, and which then 
they must profess and hold forth in such sort as may eat. 
isfy rational charity that the things are there indeed. John 
Baptist admitted men to baptism, confessing and bewallina 
their sins; and of others it is said that they came, and con- 
fessed, and showed their deed’ 

‘*The weakest measure of faith isto be accepted In those 
that desire to be admitted into the church, becanse weak 
Christians, if sincere, have the substance ’of that faith, re- 
pentance, and holiness which is required of church mem- 
bers ; and such have most need of the ordinances, for their 
confirmationfand growthin grace. The Lord Jesus wou!!! 
not quench the smoking flax, nor break the bruised reed, but 
gather the tender lambs in his arms and carry them gen'ly 
in his bosom. Such charity and leniency is to be used, as 
the weakest Christian, if sincere, may not be excluded nor 
discouraged. Severity of examination is to be avoided.”’ 
(Cambridge Platform, Chapter xil., 2, 3.) 

The Confession offered to the Congregational 
churches by the Creed Commission is in the very 
spirit of this declaration. It is as near simplicity 
itself as is the Apostles’ Creed. It is a confession of 
personal faith in the great divine facts of Christian- 
ity. It will not sound incongruous and distressing 
when young people are to be welcomed into the conn- 
munion of the church. It does away with nothing 
which ought to be retained ; it simplifies very help- 
fully the administration of the ordinances of the 
church ; its general adoption would tend to unity 
and permanence in the Congregational churches. 
Something fixed and abiding in the heart of the 
church is especially to be desired when, in the 
thoughts of men’s minds, so many new questions are 
opening, and must be discussed in liberty. The 
Apostles’ Creed is the symbol which, more than any 
other, can claim to be the universal and abiding 
confession of Christianity. If the Congregational 
churches generally adopt it, they will take their 
place asa denomination more firmly and hopefully © 
than ever before in the one holy catholic church uni- 
versal. At their communion seasons they will con- 
fess their faith, not in the language of their own in- 
dividual professions, but in the language of the 
whole church, ancient, medieval, and modern, and 
with a new sense of fellowship with all the saints on 
earth and in heaven, It is a significant sign of God's 
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providential leadings that now Congregationalism, 
the child of liberty, seems ready, with one consent, 
to make freely its own confession of faith in the 
words of the most ancient and most catholic confes- 
sion. 

The best work of the Creed Commission—its true 
eift to the Congregational churches—may prove to be 
its offering for their acceptance this simple Apostolic 
Confession. The whole form is a beautiful one, pos- 
sessing liturgical richness. It will wear well. Why 
should not other of the older churches give heartily 
and promptly their example in favor of its general 
adoption and use? Which shall be the next one to 
adopt it? , 


THE THEATER QUESTION. 


How far is it the duty of the pastor to frown upon church 


societies which are formed for elocution and literary im- 


provement if they tend to dramatic performances? Is it 
the duty of the pastor, if he institutes such a society him- 
self, to state at the outset that nothing of the kind will be 
approved? Doall little parlor theatricals and public dra- 
matic performances, operettas, etc., tend to train young 
minds for theater-going? Should cantatas come under the 
ban? Would it be wise to preach against visiting Patti’s 
operas? How far is it wise to preach against operas? Do 
they rest under just the same objections as the theater ? 
SACRAMENTO, California. 
HIS question, in different forms, has been ad- 
dressed to us by several different subscribers 
during the past year. A mother writes: My son is 
very desirous to hear Booth; shall I refuse my con- 
sent, or go with him and give him my countenance ? 
A young man writes: Is it consistent for a Christian 
ever to go to the theater? I would like to see Irving ; 
all my companions are talking of him ; but my pas- 
tor thinks the theater is wicked. A layman writes: 
Our pastor has recently given a Shakespearean readirg; 
some of the church think it wrong, and are distressed 
about it; what do you think? We cannot answer 
these questions categorically. If we state the prin- 
ciple by which they are to be determined, we are cer- 
tain to be misunderstood. But we cannot keep silent 
without refusing to give to our readers, on an im- 
portant practical question, that Christiar counsel 
which they have a right to expect from a friend and 
counselor such as The Christian Union aims to be. 
Despite, therefore, the certainty of being misunder- 
stood, we propose to answer these questions. 
Puritanism condemns the drama as absolutely, 
hopelessly, essentially, and irredeemably bad. When 
Puritanism controlled the State, it consistently for- 
bade the drama; private theatricals no less than 


public performances. The theater was a ‘‘devil’s. 


chapel ;” the player a ‘‘ minister of Satan.” If he 
was caught at his vicious trade, he was liable to be 
whipped through the town at the cart’s tail. As’late 
as 1792 the sheriff broke in upon a performance of 
the ‘School for Scandal” in Boston, stopped the 
play, closed the house, and lodged the principal 
actor in jail. But Puritanism was not less hostile to 
other forms of entertainment. It condemned danc- 
ing; touched cards only to burn them; cut down 
the May-poles ; forbade the historic Christmas fes- 
tivities ; banished the novel from the library ; burnt 
all pictures which contained representations of Jesus 
or the Virgin Mary ; and ordered the ancient statues 
of pagan nymphs and graces to be destroyed or 
dressed. This. passionate crusade against art, litera- 
ture, and the drama was not all fanaticism. For art, 
literature, and the drama had become the instru- 
ments of self-indulgence in a self-indulgent age. 
They were corrupt and corrupting. As the valuable 
furniture of a room which has been inoculated with 
disease by the presence of a small-pox patient is car- 
ried out and burnt, so the tapestries and lounges of 
the seventeenth century were ordered burnt by Puri- 
tanism, because they were poisoned. To bufh them, 
fumigate the room, and refurnish it was the only 
remedy. 

Those who hold the Puritan view of the drama 


Should pursue the Puritan course respecting it. If it 


is inherently, essentially, hopelessly, and irredeem- 
ably bad, all Christians should make war upon it. 
But they should do this with Puritan courage and 
Puritan consistency. They should not make war 
gently. They should make their condemnation hearty 
and vigorous, and should include everything which 
tends to develop a taste for the drama, or to give it a 
guise of respectability. They should condemn with 
the drama every influence which gives it sanction 
and support. They should attack sharply and vigor- 
ously the great dailies for treating it in their criticism 
as a legitimate art; and the great magazines—the 
Century,” ‘‘ Harper's,” the Atlantic "—for 


treating the great actors as legitimate artists. They 
should teach their children that a critique of Booth 
or Irving or Salvini is illegitimate in literature, as 
a play by either is illegitimate in action. They should 
discountenance all private theatricals ; all charades ; 
all dramatic readings. They should draw no fine 
gossamer lines between opera and theater. They can 
hardly with safety encourage the study of Sheridan, 
Goldsmith, Ben Jonson, or even Shakespeare. Pub- 
lic sentiment is setting strongly in the direction of 
a revival ofthe drama. If the drama is hopelessly, 
irredeemably, irrecoverably bad, this current is to be 


‘resisted. And to be effectual the resistance must be 


begun long before the door of the theater is reached. 
Nor can the church or minister of Christ say that re- 
sistance is useless. Resistance to wrong is never use- 
less. The Church of Christ is stronger than the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. And if all these are 
combined in the theater, and the Christian community 
is indifferent, the more reason for sounding an in- 
stant and vigorous alarm. It is the soldier’s business 
to fight at his post till he dies ; it is the captain's 
business to win a victory. 

We call this theory the Puritan theory ; yet it was 
not held by all Puritans, perhaps not by the best, 
certainly not by the broadest minded among them. 
Jobn Milton wrote for private performance his 
‘*Masque of Comus” as a practical response to 
Prynne’s vituperative attack uponthedrama. Wehold 
with John Miltcn, not with Prynne. We do not think 
the drama hopelessly, incurably, irredeemably bad. 
We think, thanks in part to the service which Puri- 
tanism has rendered, that it isin the way of being 
redeemed from its badness. The evils connected 
with the drama, as it is ordinarily presented in the 
modern theater, are indeed very great. But they are 
incidental, not essential ; they are the results of a 
bad history, a bad tradition, bad companionship. 
The drama may be preserved and the evils eradi- 
cated. Art has been redeemed ; though many gal- 
leries still contain some nude pictures which ought to 
be banished from it. Literature has been redeemed, 
and the novel made not only pure, but a parable; 
though Zola still continues to serve up the refuse 
which he has gathered from the sewers of Paris. The 
drama will yet be redeemed ; though the task is more 
difficult and the process more slow. 

Entertaining this opinion, we cannot counsel the 
Christian teacher—whether pastor or parent—either 
to leave the drama alone or to engage in a war of ex- 
termination against it. He ought not to launch into 
indiscriminate denunciations of the drama, because 
such denunciations are unjust. The modern drama 
is full of vices, but the drama is not itself a vice ; and 
it is the business of the Christian teacher to teach his 
hearers how to distinguish between the thing and its 
accidents ; between art and its prostitution ; between 
literature and its degradation ; between the drama 
and its vices. He ought not to leave the drama 
alone, because it is altogether too important a factor 
in the moral life of his people, especially of his young 
people. The theater is to-day the most popular 
amusement in all our great cities, Traveling compa- 


nies carry it from the great cities into all the 


larger towns. There are some five hundred of 
these itinerant companies. The performances of 
many of these are utterly disreputable ; some of them 
are simply wretchedly poor ; a few are respectable 
both in art and morals. Whether for good or for 
evil, the theater is far too influential to be passed 
by with indifferent silence by either the Christian 
parent or the Christian pastor. Our children can- 
not but know about it, and become more or less 
interested in it; for there is scarcely a single daily 
journal or literary magazine which does not call at- 
tention to and criticise theatrical performances. Our 
children cannot be taught that they are only wicked, 
and that continually ; for that is not true. It re- 
mains to teach them to discriminate between the 
good and the bad. This is a most difficult task ; 
but it is none the less necessary because it is difficult. 
Indiscriminate censure reacts in producing indiscrimi- 
nate attendance. We donot recommend the pastor 
to recommend the theater, either by his counsels or 
by his example. We do not advise the parent to ad- 
vise his children to attend it. We do not counsel 
private theatricals of any description, the evils of 
which, though different from, are perhaps quite as 
great as those of professional performances. But we 
do counsel to overcome evil with good. We recommend 
the pastor to encourage a careful reading and study 
of Shakespeare ; for a love for Shakespeare is an 
pea to the sensuous and the sensational drama. 

e recommend the father not to leave his child to 


stray off to a theater of his own choosing and with his 
own chance companion ; if he goes, choose the play for 
him and be his companion. Keep him from the 
‘* Black Crook” by taking him to ‘‘ Hamlet,” from the 
opera bouffe by taking him to *‘ Pinafore.” In a word, 
teach him how to use the drama, as notabusing it ; 
teach him its uses, anil make clear to him its evils ; 
teach him especially to discriminate between the 
drama andthe theater, between the dramatic and the 
theatrical ; and if every stage performar:e of the 
drama is an abuse, as most of them are, so educate 
his taste and devolop his conscience that his own 
nature, not your law, will be his protector, both from 
a vitiated taste and questionable morals. If you can 
teach him to‘abhor that which is evil, in the drama as 
in everything else, he will not go where that which is 
evil is flaunted in his face. 

In answer to the specific questions of this pastor, we 
add that the Protestant minister is a teacher, not a 
lawgiver ; who is to exercise influence, not authority. 
He has a right, as an individual, to absent himself 
from any social gathering whose influence he thinks 
is evil; and it is his duty so to do. Ue has a right 
to resign his pastorate if he thinks his church is 
setting an example of worldliness by its chureh action 
or its church acquiescence ; and it may be his duty 
so todo. But it is not for him to decide what is per- 
missible to either his church or his church members. 
When without fear or favor or the pride of self-will he 
has given his counsel or his warning, his duty is 
ended, and their duty begins. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


WO events of the week set the Boston of to-day in 
clear perspective. The eloquent, chaste, broadly 
discriminating, and exquisitely balanced eulogy of Wen- 
dell Phillips, by George William Curtis, sets the anti- 
slavery struggle in Boston in its historic niche as it never 
has been before, and will not need to be set again. It is 
rare and distinguishing honor that has twice called Mr. 
Curtis to Boston to speak the eulogies of two of Boston’s 
most renowned orators and patriots, and, in the broad 
sense, martyrs—Charles Sumner and Wendell Phillips. 
On both occasions he rose like the cagle on well-poised 
wings to the zenith. But I think that the oration on 
Mr. Phillips will rank as his masterpiece. Not more 
charming were the musical voice and rhythmical sen- 
tences than were the broad philosophy and historic 
fidelity. It was not a panegyric ; it was not a tribute to 
a friend; it was a life-sized portrait of the great anti- 
slavery orator set in ils appropriate place in American 
history. Setting aside largely the personal qualities of 
the orator and agitator, which are so inviling to eulogy, 
and refusing to use incidents and anecdotes which would 
make a discourse sparkle and glow like the aurora, Mr. 
Curtis recognized him as one of the chief actors in the 
great conflict of American liberty, who did a unique end 
powerful work, and who should be canonized with other 
heroes who did their work equally well, though through 
different methods. Mr. Phillips was grandly eulogized, 


but not at the expense of others who were equally con-- 


scientious in their anti-slavery work. Whatever of 
background made the orator stand out grand and sub- 
lime in the relief of history, it was the background of 
slavery and the fearful Northern apathy, and not of op- 
posing factions in the great reform. There was nothing 
extravagant, nothing one-sided or partial, nothing over- 
done, and perhaps nothing underdone. Some of the 
pictures are of matchless beauty and accuracy in the 
delineation. But when Mr. Curtis said that ‘‘in the 
annals of American speech” the three men and the 
three speeches which stand without a fourth—the 
speeches ‘‘ of Patrick Henry at Williamsburg, of Wen- 
dell Phillips in Faneuil Hall, of Abraham Lincoln at 
Gettysburg”—I thought of Henry Ward Beecher in 
England during the War of the Rebellion, when he en- 
countered not only the vipers of the Rebellion, but 
withstood the prejudice and vehemence of the haughty 
English nation, compelling attention on several occa- 
sions and in several cities where the fury of opposition 
to speech seems to me only comparable with the scene 
when Paul fought with wild beasts at Ephesus. The 
roarings and bellowings and cat-calls on those occasions 
seem to me to far overmatch the opposition which fired 
Phillips to make his maiden speech in Faneuil Hall ; and 
the triumph of oratory was incomparably harder to win 
and mightier in its effect. The perspective of Boston in 
this oration is all that tae citizens of to-day demand. It 
voices the past with fidelity ; it speaks the sentiment of 
living men acceptably. Tremont Temple was thronged ; 
and it would have been if its walls could have expanded 
to the dimensions of the old Granery Cemetery opposite 
—where Phillips rests from his labors—and its balconies 
towered tier above tier in proportionate height. The 
scene within the hall was all the orator could desire. 
There were the men and women of Massachusetts. 
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_ There were the Mayor of the city, and the Governor of 


the Commonwealth ; there were old abolition heroes— 
Sewall, Wright, Bartol, Weld, May, Higginson, Clarke ; 
and there were Julia Ward Howe, Edna D. Cheney, 
und Louisa M. Alcott. There, too, was the author of 
‘‘ America,” the singing of which closed the exercise. 
The poem of eight stanzas, written for the occasion by 
Mrs. M. E. Blake, was read by Miss Belle C. Eaton. 
And so they have said his eulogy, and he rests in 
peace. 

The Wagner Festival is another occasion which reg- 
isters a marked success, not only as a present musical 
entertainment, but as a conquest over the aforetime 
critics of Wagner's music. In spite of musical theories, 
the general excellence of the performances, mauger 
some inevitable incompletenesses, has left hardly two 
opinions as to the distinctive essence of Wagner’s com- 
positions. The critic in the Boston ‘‘ Transcript” ob- 
serves: ‘‘ Let us stop putting the theory before the work, 
for that way madness lies, Let us hear Wagner’s music, 
and much of it, and be content with that.” 

In both of these great occasions, the eulogy and the fes- 
tival, inspiration stands out in bold contrast with theories, 
traditions, and conservative opposition and criticism. 
Seed-thoughts, by growth, burst the integuments of 
creeds and constitutions. Mobs assail Phillips and 
Garrison ; they live and are crowned, and the constitu- 
tion is amended. In a land of freedom it must be 
amended or perish. Criticism confronts Wagner’s 
music; but quietly the music wins its way to the great 
festival. Henschel is assailed by the critics, and that 
continually, but he carries all before him by the brill- 
iancy of his symphony concerts. In philosophy and 
theology men are about done with putting theory before 
spirit and life, for ‘‘that way madness lies.” Yet there 
are exceptions. An effort is making in Boston, secretly 
at present, by a coterie of conservatives, who depreciate 
new movements in theology, to get back of Andover, 
not only as it is to-day, but back of Professor Park, 
back of Professor Wood, and back of New England 
theolory—to take New England over to the Prince- 
tonian theology and the Westminster Confession. This 
may sound Quixotic enough for Joseph Cook, but he is 
not the mover in it. 

Dr. McKenzie preached grandly Sunday morning, 
bringing out vividly the thought that Christ as a per- 
son, and not his works or his doctrines, is the power of 
the Gospel. Whena man knows Christ his teachings 
are acceptable because of the life that is behind them. 
Paul did not preach the crucifixion, he preached Christ ; 
he did not preach atheory of atonement, the manner of 
a death, he preached the Christ crucified ; and it was the 
Emanuel, he whose life and person were behind all he 
did or said or suffered, the ever living and loving Re- 
deemer, who brings men in reconciled confidence to the 
Father, because of what he is in himself, a righteous 
Son of God and a perfect Son of man. It is the incar- 
nate, the risen anc reigning Christ, whom men behold 
and believe, that lifts them up to God till they behold 
his smiling face. 


—‘‘ People to-day,” reads an editorial in the Boston 
“Herald,” ‘‘are unmistakably being drawn together, 
not by ignoring their differences, but by entering into 
an atmosphere that assigns to these differences their 
relative importance. Thisis daily increasing. It is the 
present manifestation of the Spirit of God. People are 
being moved, as by an unseen force, into larger views 
of life, into larger conceptions of society, into greater 
charity for their differences, . . . and the fundamental 
truth which Gud has revealed to men has never been so 
firmly and so honestly held by the community at large 
as it is held to-day.” 

—By the decease of Lucius Beebe, of Wakefield, Mass., 
the town loses one of its most valued citizens—a man 
of wealth, great business capacity, and of commanding 
influence in the town and in business circles. During 
the funeral services and rites all business was suspended, 
flags hung at half-mast, the church, schoolhouses, and 
other buildings appropriately draped. His pastor, the 
Rev. David N. Beach, of the Congregational church, and 
his former pastor,the Rev. C. R. Bliss, conducted the ser- 
vices. 

—Tremont Temple was thronged Sunday to hear 
John 8. Gough lecture on Temperance. ‘‘ What mat- 
ters itif Christ did turn water into wine? What has 
that to do with the living questions of to-day ? Look 
at the subject in its common-sense aspects and see what 
can be done to turn drunkards from their evil ways.” 

—Boston Church Calendar : 

MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, APRIL 28. 


Congregationalists.—Pilgrim Hall, 10 a.m. Should churches 
have two creeds, one as a doctrinal basis, and one for the re- 
ception of members? Dr. Reuen Thomas. 

Baptists.-Temple Vestry. 10 a.m. Methods of receiving and 
baptizing. Rev. N. B. Jones, Jr. 

Methodists. — Wesleyan Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Universalists.— Novo. 16 Bromfield Street, 10:45 a.m. 

Unitarians.—Unitarian Association Rooms, 10:30 a.m. 

Universalists.—No. 16 Bromfield Street, 10:45 a.m. Subject: 
What is the wisest attitude of our church toward the thought 
in other religious organizations which is nearest like our own? 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


ASTER Sunday was observed in nearly all our 
churches. Sermons appropriate to the day were 
preached, and many churches belonging to denomina- 
tions not given to any notice of ‘‘times or seasons” 
were beautifully adorned. Why not? What could be 
more appropriate than such an annunciation of the ‘‘ risen 
Lerd”? In one of our Congregational churches sermons 
have been preached every night this Easter week, and 
with good results. Sunday morning the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher preached on ‘‘Sonship” (taking 
John xii., 1, as his text) at Trinity Methodist Church. 
Hundreds were unable to get into the edifice, but those 
who heard him say that he was not only characteristic, 
but at his best. His lecture Tuesday evening, on what 
he saw during his tour to the Pacific Coast, was heard 
by a great multitude, and with undiminished interest. 
We are sorry to see that he is growing old, like other 
men. While his thought is losing none of its freshness, 
he seems far feebler than two or three years ago. He 
visited the Congregational ministers for a few minutes 
in their meeting Monday morning, and uttered a word 
of greeting; expressed his approval of the ‘‘ New 
Creed,” and then said that the power of the ministry is in 
its faith in the spirit of God that dwells in them, and that 
that church has the future which gives itself to revival 
efforts ; that if we believe and teach the essential doc- 
trines of man’s sinfulness and his need of a Saviour 
all else will care for itself. He made a very happy 
impression on those who heard him. 

The Chicago Presbytery, at its meeting Monday, 
passed a resolution approving the work already accom- 
plished under the Harper License Law, and, without 
going on record as opposed to prohibition, favored the 
most strenuous efforts to enforce the law as it now 
stands. The reports of its working in the country 
towns are encouraging ; we fear that its effect will 
hardly be felt here. Already over three thousand six 
hundred licenses have been taken out, only about one- 
fifth of them forthe sale of wine and beer. The city 
will gain in its finances, but we are not likely to lose 
very seriously in the number of our saloons. The 
Social Unions or Clubs of the different denominations 
seem inclined to discuss questions of practical interest 
of late. Last week the Methodists held up the duty of 
a Christian in politics. Monday night the Congrega- 
tional Club will consider the Sunday question. 

Our theological seminaries are now quite prosperous. 
The Baptist Seminary, at Morgan Park, has nearly a 
quarter of a million in productive funds ; and last week, 
in connection with the closing exercises of the year, Mr. 
McCormick turned over to the trustees of the Presby- 
terian Seminary gifts amounting to ont hundred thou- 
sand dollars. This is just about one-third of what he 
has given the institution. This Seminary is now quite 
prosperous. It has just graduated a class of thirteen. 
The examinations in the Congregational Seminary this 
week have been of high average excellence. It would 
be hard to go anywhere and find better instruction than 
is given here. A part of the Junior Class were exam- 
ined in Aramaic as well as in Hebrew. They have 
read fourteen chapters of Deuteronomy in the two 
languages, from a volume containing the Targum 
of Onkelos, which they have learned how to use. We 
are sometimes told that students hesitate to come to 
this Seminary on account of the hard work they have to 
do in it, but we find it difficult to believe that young men 
who from high and honorable motives are seeking to fit 
themselves for the most responsible position on earth 
can ever be influenced by snch a motive. The Semi- 
nary will graduate a good class next week, but it has 
lost one of its most constant and liberal benefactors, 
Colonel C. G. Hammond, who died suddenly on Tues- 
day. He was in his usual health Tuesday morning, 
and had gone with his daughter to the great retail store 
of Marshall, Field & Co. While she was making her pur- 
chases he sat down on a bench near the door and began 
to chat with some acquaintances, who were congratulat- 
ing him on his vigorous old age. He was nearly 
eighty. While he was replying, and speaking of some 
things he wished to do, ‘‘if it were God’s will,” his 
head dropped, he began to breathe with difficulty, 
and in a few moments life was extinct. Monday af- 
ternoon he met the directors of the New West 
Education Commission, and discussed its work with all 
his accustomed clearness and force. At that meeting, 
however, he referred to the fact that he did not expect 
to live long, and therefore thought it better that certain 
arrangements be made whereby the society assume re- 
sponsibilities which till now hehad met. His wish was 
acceded to, and a committee appointed to prepare a 
minute to put upon the records expression of his 
generosity in this particular matter. Probably one of 


his last official acts, perhaps the very last, was the sign- 
ing of his name to a document belonging to the New 
West, and thus making himself one of the legal trustees 
of the Academy at Los Vegas. The work of this Society 
Was never more prosperous than it now is. And never 


were there greater or more numerous openings for en- 
largement than now. Colonel Hammond wasexceedingly 
happy in having lived to see the Society, which he was 
so largely instrumental in calling into existence, estab- 
lished firmly in the affections and confidence of the 
churches. The funeral was attended on Thursday, at 
the New England Church, of which he was a member 
and one of the founders. Dr. Little, his pastor’; Profes- 
sor Fisk, senior professor in the Theological Seminary ; 
President Sturtevant, of Illinois College, and Dr.Goodwin 
took part in the services. The business, the wealth, the 
learning, the government, the professions, the benev- 
olence, and the piety of the city were represented in the 
funeral. No man has ever died in Chicago more univer- 
sally lamented. He was President of the Home of the 
Friendless at the time of his death, was a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Aid and Relief 
Society (of which during the trying days after the fire 
he was Chairman), the President of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company, etc. All these trusts he discharged 
with conscientious exactness, and with the energy 
which he exhibited when Superintendent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and_ still 
later of the Union Pacific Railroad. The former owes 
its high reputation for integrity and efficiency to his 
management. : 

Colonel Hammond was a great man. He had large 
natural gifts. These he had improved by a fair educa- 
tion and by constant use. His mind was formed for 
great objects; he did not condescend to little things. 
As a business man, he was careful about the details, but 
only that great ends might be secured. He planned 
large things for the benevolent institutions of our city 
and country. He gave largely for Foreign and Home 
Missionary work, and, in doing so, gave prudently and 
with as much care asif he had been investing money 
for immediate returns. He was quick to detect and 
point out errors of management, yet no one ever did it 
more kindly, for to his love of stern justice there was 
added the tenderness of a child. The kingdom of God 
was dear to him ; for its interests he lived. He united 


with the church when only twelve years of age, and has. 
been a weighty force in it from the days of his youth. 
In his fall we have a glimpse of the meaning of Elisha’s 
words when the great Elijah vanished from his sight, 
‘My father, my father! the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof !” 
Cuicaco, April 19. 


NOTES. 

The diagram recently published in The Christian Union 
giving a comparison of the annual expenditure in the United 
States for intoxicating liquors with the largest of other 
vast expenditures, such as bread, meat, woolen goods, and 
the like, has attracted no little attention, and has brought 
us both warm commendation and some friendly criticism. 
It has been used to good effect in temperance gatherings, 
being printed for use on the platforms. One temperance 
poster which has borrowed it lies before us as we write ; wo 
think those who made these posters would have done them- 
selves more credit if they had honestly acknowledged The 
Christian Union as the source from which they obtained the 
diagram, for the idea was not only original with The 
Christian Union, but the careful examination of the census 
and other material on which the diagram was based was 
obtained at no little pains and expense by The Christian 
Union. One correspondent wishes to know whether allow- 
ance was made in this estimate for the amount of whisky 
used in the production of pure liquor for manufacturing 
purposes, and another thinks The Christian Union estimated 
too high a price for whisky and brandy. In answer to 
these criticisms, one and all, we can only repeat what was 
said in the article itself, that the estimate was necessarily 
only an approximate one. But our endeavor was to ascer- 


tain the facts as accurately as possible, and set them down 
without either exaggeration on the one side or extenuation 
or excuse on the other. So long as the liquor interest op- 
pose successfully a Congressional Commission to investigate 
and report officially what are the facts respecting the liquor 
traffic, it is the misfortune, but it is not the fauit, of those 
who seek to write the history of this question that their 
statements cannot be verified with absolute accuracy. 


The Rev. C. W. Park was installed over the Howard Ave- 
nue Congregational Church of New Haven, Conn., last week. 
A Councft last July declined by a small majority to proceed 
to his installation. Mr. Park has since acted as stated sup- 
ply of the church. He expressed his adhesion to the Apos- 
tles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed, and also his cordial assent 
to the Creed recently prepared and published by the Con- 
gregational Commission. There was some question whether 
the Council could properly proceed to the installation, in 
view of the fact that a preceding Council had declined to do 
so; but after some discussion of this point the Council 
proceeded to the installation services. The Bible Mr. 
Park regarded as the record of God’s revelation of him- 
self to man, especially in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 
He refused to dogmatize either for or against the possibility 
of redemption after death.——The church of which the Rev. 
J. W. White is pastor has unanimously withdrawn from the 
Presbytery of Huntingdon, which, our readers will remem- 


ber, condemned him for denying the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to the race, the satisfaction theory of the atonement, and 
the literal resurrection of the body, and for teaching that 
justice is an inflection or oapect of the divinelove. The 
church then proceeded to call Mr. White to become its pas 
tor as the ‘‘ } se Presbyterian Church of Milroy and Sigler- 
ville.’’ This, it isto be hoped, ends for the present the eccle 
proceedings in this case. 
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April 24, 1884. 
PRELUDE. 


By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


TARDY April, is thy fall choir here ? 
The red-breast, picket of the swarming spring, 
- Whistles a sudden chirrup of alarm 

Before his level flight ; and soft at eve 
His melody, on grass half-robin high, 
Falls like a vesper’s throbbings from aloft. 
The sparrow tempts the turf to faster growth 
With her coy nesting, while her happy mate, 
High in the promise-reddened maple-top, 
O’er-bubbles with ecstasies of hoarded song. 
The mellow tunings of the oriole’s flute, 
Rich as his coat, foretell his summer joy 
And pitch the key of gladness for the year. 
The blue-bird, best of husbands, best of sires, 
1s here,—and phebe, bleating tearfully ; 
And pewee, restless as a lover’s fear. 
The humblebee that, nectar-drunk, shall soon 
Linger within the sybaritic flower, 
Feeds his impatience at the unopened bud. 
And ’thwart the furrows’ wet and windy reach, 
Where March but lately swung his icy scythe, 
Ripples the velvet air about the cheek, 
Laden with faintest chorusings, as though | 
The brimming silence overflowed in sound. 


O tardy April, is the full choir here ? 

Alas for me! thou bast forgot to bring 

Out of the South one childish, birdlike voice, 
Whose abseuce doth the year delay, and makes 


My songs and thine but preludes till she come. 
1854. 


IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


WO weeks ago your correspondent took occasion 

to give an outline of the Presidential situation on 
the Republican side. It is hardly necessary to say that 
more interest attaches to the prospects of the several 
Republican candidates than to the Democrats. With its 
apparently overwhelming majority in the election of 
1882, indicating a margin of one hundred votes in the 
electoral college, the Democratic party has so little hold 
upon the country that very few serious men believe that 
itcan nominate a man this year who can be elected. 
And yet this belief is met by the acknowledged fact that 
every Southern State will be counted for the Democrats, 
no matter what vote is cast there, and that with New 
York, Indiana, New Jersey, and California, they will 
win the fight. Every one of these States is now Demo- 
cratic, while Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and even 
Massachusetts are by the last elections doubtful States. 
The Democrats have really only to concentrate on four 
States, while their opponents have a hard fight ahead in 
at least a dozen. 

Before discussing the Democratic candidates, a word 
about conditions precedent. In the Republican camp 
the choice is simply between men. Blaine, Arthur, 
Logan, Edmunds, and Lincoln stand for the same ideas 
on the tariff, civil rights, our foreign relations, and the 
conduct of executive administration. But on the other 
side a great difference of opinion on the tariff gives the 


‘candidates relations to each other which are not confined 


lo their personal attributes. The Democrats naturally 
are free-traders ; that is, they want to cut down the 
tariff as low as can be and supply the revenue absolute- 
ly necessary to run the government. That has been 
their platform for years, and on it they have won what- 
ever victories have come to them. The free-traders car- 
ried the organization of the House last December. They 
control the party in all the States save Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and New Jersey. Without doubt, a strong feel- 
ing exists all over the country in favor of cutting down 
the surplus revenue. To it the free-traders expected to 
commit their purty and upon it ride to power. But no 
sooner is the issue once made, no sooner does Morrison 
bring in his bill to cut the tariff down twenty per cent., 
than the party is disrupted. The high protectionists of 
the Middle States determine to fight him. They insist 
that at this time any material tariff reduction will lose 
the Democracy all its chance to carry the doubtful 
States this Fall. Mustering one-quarter of the majority 
in the House, they are able, with the Republican alliance, 
to prevent legislation. This small section is strong be- 
cause its power lies in the States which will decide the 
election. Its supporters are the Tildens, Belmonts, and 
Paynes, who furnish the money for Democratic cam- 
Paigns. It asks the party to do nothing on the one great 
economic question before the country. It makes the 
only claim which it has for public support a desire to 
reduce expenditures. The free-traders have a more 
tangible issue. They are for cutting off the surplus. 
That it must be done every one admits. The Republi- 
cans and Randall Democrats content themselves with 
saying that it must not come now. And with them are 
all the manufacturers and their workmen, all the wool 


producers, the sugar raisers, and so on through all the 
lists of labors, whose interests would be hurt at any 
severe shock to a tariff which is now the master instead 
of the servant of statesmen. 

In this position the Democratic party will meet at 
Chicago. Should the Morrison people pass their bill 
through the House, they would be somewhat stronger, 
but in either case the tariff declaration must come from 
the National Convention. The free-traders will zo there 
ina majority. Almost the solid South and West will 
be devoted to their idea. They will be met by the dele- 
gates from the Middle and Eastern States with the ques 
tion, ‘‘Do you propose for a mere sentiment to lose the 
contidence of the great manufacturing sections, and 
thereby go to another Waterloo in November?” The 
result will be a compromise. Both wings will join in 
some platform meaning nothing and intended only to 
put off the definite committal of the party to either side. 

Then will come the question of a candidate. In the 
second Chicago convention the scramble will be made, 
not for a leader who represents ideas, but for the man 
who has successfully veiled his. The list now includes ex 
Senator McDonald, of Indiana ; Governor Cleveland, of 
New York ; Morrison, of Illinois ; Senator Bayard ; Ran- 
dall, of Pennsylvania ; ex-Congressman Flower, of New 
York ; Payne, the Senator-elect from Ohio; and, chief 
of all, Tilden. Others, like Hancock, ex-Governor 
English, of Connecticut, and Butler, are among the pos- 
sibilities. The candidate must pass the ordeal of a two- 
thirds vote. I therefore cross Morrison and Randall 
from the list. Both are strong men, but committed on 
the tariff question. Their indorsement by Illinois and 
Pennsylvania is simply a courtesy. Cleveland was 
available two years ago, but now he seems not to have 
positive strength even at home. McDonald and Tilden 
are the two controlling forces. McDonald is a good 
enough sort of a man, of small caliber. So afraid is he 
of himself that for two years he has not dared to talk to 
a newspaper man. From locality alone he derives what 
following is his, added to the belief among certain men 
that he would be a tool in their hands. McDonald will 
be put forward in the end by the low tariff wing asa 
safe man, who can carry Indiana, and generally provoke 
no antagonisms. Various things in his private career 
will be used against him, but just now he is likely to 
have practically the low tariff support. Senator Bayard 
will have some of it, but never enough to he nominated ; 
for the free-traders will be weak in this: their States 
will be Democratic anyway. The fight is coming where 
Randall, Tilden, and Payne are to carry the party 
through. 

Who, then, are these men for? Not for such an 
out-and-out protectionist as Randall. That would be 
too much. They put him forward in his State, Payne 


“in Ohio, and so on, in order to have those votes compact 


and ready to be cast as they desire. Tilden is really the 
man who, above all others, will select the candidate. 
With his record he has no strength in himself, but he 
has three qualities which make him powerful. He has 
wonderful powers of manipulation, he still retains con- 
trol of the party in New York, and he has the ear of the 
great corporations. Tilden can raise more money for the 
campaign fund than any three Democratic politicians. 
He would like, best of all, to be the candidate himself. 
But he understands his physical weakness, and knows 
that the excitement would killhim. Yet heis in the field 
until he can be sure that the tides are with his friends. 
Just now he talks of Payne as a likely head of the 
ticket. To-morrow he may magnetize Cleveland’s 
or Flower’s desires. At present he seems to have 
only in view some one who will command the con- 
fidence of the capitalists, whose money is potential 
in securing results, but who tremble at the thought 
of allowing the anti-monopolist, anti-national bank, 
and free greenback Democrats of the West and 
South to obtain control. The money power decided 
the result in 1880, and, unless the Democrats do some- 


thing to recover their confidence, it will do it again 


this year in the same way. Politicians of the Tilden 
stripe understand how hard it would be to dislodge 
them from power were they once in control of the ad- 
ministration, and so they are willing to assume any 
character or wear any garment which will bring the 
result so much desired by them. They push their Wat- 
terson, Morrison, and Vance style of statesmen to the 
rear as far as possible, bidding them be quiet, with the 
promise of rewards by and by. At the same time they 
propose to put some nondescript to the front and parade 
him as the advocate of conservative and honest administra- 
tion. I do not believe that the Democrats are in the way as 
yet to enable one to predict safely as to whom they will 
name. But it will be some one not at all committed to 
free trade, selected by the high tariff people as likely to 
be able to carry New York, New Jersey, Indiana, and 
California. Cleveland, English, Judge Field, of the 
Supreme Court, Hancock, and possibly Butler, are of 
the men who are in a fair way to be regarded with favor 
by the Democratic Convention. If it adopts the sham- 
bling policy of appealing to the country without daring 


to lay down one promise of absolute reform, its cow- 


ardice promises to add another to the long list of its de- 

feats. The Democrats win occasionally, in an off year, 

by doing nothing. They do not understand that in 

. Presidential elections the people want semething besides 

negations. EMERSON. 
WASHINGTON, April, 1884. 


RECENT PHASES OF SOCIALISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS .—I. 


By Ricwarp T. Etry. 


ENRY GEORGE’S work, “ Progress and Pov- 
erty,” was published in 1879. In 1884, not five 
years later, it is possible to affirm, without hesitation, 
that the appearance of that one book formed a note- 
worthy epoch in the history of economic thought in 
England and America. The march of industrial forces 
had opened a way for the operation of ideas new and 
strange to the great masses. A period of unparalleled 
prosperity had in one generation transformed the face 
of the earth, and its beneficent fruits made ontimists of 
men. A severe crisis in 1873, with all its train of varied 
disasters, checked economic progress and brought the 
crushing weight of poverty upon tens of thousands. 
Bright visions gave place to gloomy foreboding», and six 
years later the ground was ripe for the seed sown by 
Henry George, till then an obscure journalist in the 
‘‘Far West,” and the fruit has been abundant, and the 
promises for the future overwhelming. Ten years ago 
English-speaking lalorers were considered too practical 
to listen to dreamers of dreams and heralds of coming 
Utopias. The sturdy common sense of English and 
American workingmen was thought an all-sufficient 
shield against the speculations of Continental philoso- 
phers and the allurements of French and German agita- 
tors. Now allthatis changed. The models of order 
threaten to form the vanguard of a rebellious army. 

It is the scope of the present paper to describe the 
movements of the rebels against society. But no special 
attention will be devoted te the inquiry, How did they 
become rebels ? as its auswe: implies a lengthy treat- 
ment of complicated phenomena, and requires a special 
study. The writer’s aim at present is rather to describe 
what is than to explain the forces which underlie exist- 
ing conditions. 

Henry George has rendered two distinct services to the 
cause of socialism. First, in the no-rent theory, or, in 
other words, the confiscation of rent pro bono publico, he 
has furnished a rallying-point for all discontented labor- 
ers ; second, his book has served as an entering wedge 
for other still more radical and far-reaching measures, 
It is written in an easily understood and even brilliant 
style, is published in cheap form both in England and 
America, and in each country has attained a circulation 
which for an economic work is without parallel. Tens 
of thousands of laborers have read ‘‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty ” who never before looked between the two covers 
of an economic book, and its conclusions are widely ac- 
cepted articles in the workingman’s creed. 

Labor papers, otherwise not decidedly socialistic, and 
which not long since held aloof from all radical social 
reformers, now accept the no-rent theory ; and of this 
sufficient evidence may be found in the representutive 
journals of organizations like the Knights of Labor. 
Two newspapers devoted to the interests of laborers lie 
on the table before the writer. Oneof them, published 
in Baltimore, in commenting on the recent Congress of 
the Socialistic Labor Party in that city, declares, ‘‘ We 
do not agree with these socialists,’ and yet makes prop- 
aganda for ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” which it offers as 
a premium to all subscribers ; while the editor of the 
other, a Buffalo sheet, makes room in the same number 
for a long and favorable account of a speech by Henry 
George, and a letter from a New York correspondent 
bewailing the discredit brought upon ‘‘ our movement ” 
by ‘‘the ravings” of ‘‘ advanced socialism.” 

More marked stil! is the spread of the no-rent theory 
in England, where, indeed, Henry George first became 
famous. It was adopted by a large majority by the 
Trades Union Congress ia that country in 1882, and has 
been accepted by the miners of the north of England. 
Even the English monthly, ‘‘ Christian Socialism,” leads 
a crusade in behalf of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty.” 

Socialists very generally accept the no-rent theory as 
a chief article in their creed and one of the first to be 
realized. If they often reject Henry George’s statement 
of his propositions, it is to their form rather than to their 
substantial purport they object. A New York organ of 
the Socialistic Labor Party published not long ago a 
‘* Declaration of Principles,” of which the first sentence 
reads as follows: ‘‘The land of every country is the 
common inheritance of the people in that country, and 
hence all should have free and equal access to its settle- 
ment.” Aud the San Francisco ‘‘ Truth,” a rabid 
socialistic paper, published this economic law in a recent 
issue : ‘‘ Warning! Landowners, look out! There are 
breakers ahead! This is the new law governing the 


price oi land in both city and country: ‘The price of 
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land is determined by the sale of Henry George's | 
‘Progress and Poverty,’ falling as it rises and rising as 
it falls. It is now past its hundredth edition, and it is 
going faster than ever. In ten years from now town 
lots will not be worth more than the taxes! Private. 
property in land is doomed !” 

The fruit this book is bearing was seen a the parade 
of workingmen in New York on September 5, 1883, in 

which, according to one account, ten thousand, accord- 
ing to another fifteen thousand, laborers participated, 
under the auspices of the Central Labor Union. Ban- 
ners were carried on which such sentiments as these 
were inscribed : ‘‘ Workers in tenement-houses—idlers 
in brown-stone fronts ;” ‘‘ Jay Gould must go ;” ‘‘ Which 
shall it be: the ballot or Judge Lynch?’ A car. 
- toon was also displayed called ‘“‘The Situation,” which 
pictured ‘‘ Capital” as flying a kite entitled ‘‘ Rent,” 
whose tail bore aloft ‘‘ Meat, coal, flour, prices.” 
Another motto was the characteristic one, which im- 
pliedly represented the Jabor crusade asa religion and 
the coming government as a church: ‘ Labor is the 
rock on which the government of the future must be 
built.” 

This parade may be regarded as an epoch in the his- 
tory of labor movements in this country. So far as the 
writer is aware, it is the first time large bodies of Ameri- 
can laborers have acted publicly with outspoken social- 
ists and have marched under revolutionary banners. It 
is of interest to know the precisc nature of this socialism 
which is being preached to our laborers. 

-  §everal questions naturally suggest themselves : What 

are the ultimate aims of American socialists? How do 
they expect or desire to attain their purposes? What is 
the precise character of their agitation? Is any danger 
to be apprehended from this agitation ? If so, what is its 
extent, and what measures should be adopted to ward 
off these dangers ? 

It is well to premise that a description is given in 
this paper only of concrete manifestations of socialism. 
No general or sweeping denunciations against oll social- 
ists or socialism per se will be indulged in. The fact is 
recognized that in the past, as in the present, noble men 
and even honorable women have spoken in favor of 
socialism, and made generous sacrifices fur their faith ; 
nor is it forgotten. that there is a close affinity between 
certain features of socialism and Christianity, - Men 
like Frederick Maurice, Charles Kingsley, E, V. Neale, 
and ‘Thomas Hughes have lent the luster of their names 
to. Christian socialism, and this devotion and _ self-sacri- 
fice have surrounded this movement, in the minds of } 
large classes, with a certain halo. 

There are in the United States two distinct sinihes: of. 
socialists, both of which aim at an overthrow of exist- 
ing economic and social institutions, and the substitu- 
tion therefor of totally new forms. This programme | 
includes primarily the substitution of some form of co-’ 
operation in production and exchange for the capitalistic . 
method of production and exchange, and the abolition 
of private property to make place for common property. 
A. division of productive property (capital) is not desired, 
nor has it ever been advocated by any body of pro- 
fessed socialisis. Products, save such as serve the pur- 
poses of further production, however, are to be divided 
in such manner as to satisfy the legitimate needs of all. 

Perhaps these general statements include as much as 
can safely be pronounced common to all the members 
of the two parties, which it is most convenient to con- | 
sider separately. It may, however, be stated that in 


general the teachings of Carl Marx are accepted. by } 


both parties, and his work on capital (‘‘ Das Kapital”) 


is still the Bible of the socialists. .This work has not j 


as yet been translated into English, but extracts from 
it have been turned into our tongue and published, and 
brochures, pamphlets, newspapers, and verbal exposi- 
tions have extended his doctrines, while: H., M. Rynd- 
man has recently expounded the views of the great 
teacher in his. ‘‘ Historical Modis of Socialism in Eng- | 
land.” 

The two parties are known as the  : Socialistic Labor 
Party” and the ‘‘ International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion,” designated usually by their respective initials, 
S. L. P. and I. W. A., which one sees continually in 


their publications, and upon which incessant repetition | 


seems to have conferred, in the minds of socialists, a 
peculiar cabalistic quality. In treating of the present 
character of socialists in this country, it is perhaps 
desirable to consider first the. views of the extremists, 
and then discuss the modifications. introduced in the 
programme of the comparatively moderate reformers. ' 
It. is not difficult todo this. Both parties have recently 
published declarations of principles, or manifestoes ; 
both. are sufficiently represented by newspapers ‘and | 


other publications ; both distribute tracts far and near to |. 


disseminate their views, and both send -missionaries 
hither and thither to make propaganda for the. new. 
moral and economic world. Party quarrels lead to. 
heated discussions which expose clearly such differences 
as, exist, and: which would bring to light any dark | 
secrets were there any to be disclosed... 


| organization they practice what they preach. 


| plete survey of their views. 


Tho extremists, constituting the Work: 


ingmen’s Association, held a Congress October last in 
Pittsburg,. and published a manifesto, unanimously 
adopted, in which they describe their ultimate goal in 
these words : 

‘* Establishment of a free socicty based upon co-opera- 
tive organization of production. | : 

‘‘ Free exchange of equivalent products: between the 
productive organizations without commerce and _profit-. 
monge 


‘* Organization of education on a secular, scientific, | . 


and equal basis for both sexes. 

‘Equal rights for all without distinction to sex and 
race, 

on Regulation of all public affairs by free contracts be- 
the autonomous (independent) communes and associa- 
tions existing on a federalistic basis.” i 

This is the dream of the Anarchists, as these Interna- 
tionals call themselves. To use words borrowed from 


‘Mr. Ryndman, it fs ‘‘ individualism gone mad.” Each 


member of society is to be absolutely uncontrolled. The 
whole world is to be made up of independent. self-gov- 

erning communes or townships, grouped loosely into. 
federations which have no authority. Each commune 
is at liberty to sever its connection with the common 

body at pleasure ; but it is thought the social nature of 
man will be a sufficient adhesive force to hold them 

together... All regulation and control centers in free and 

voluntary and self-enforced contract. Rent falls away, 

as there is no authority to enforce its payment, and 

laborers lay hold and. use freely the means of production 

(capital), as Anarchism recognizes no power to prevent 

this. Possession takes the place of property, and. pos- 

session lasts.only so long as the. means of production 
possessed are actually used by the possessor. Their own 

ideas in these respects. are too vague to admit of more 

precise description. It is to be noticed that in their own 

The In- 

ternational is composed of independent ‘‘ groups,” with 

no central authority or executive, both of which expres- 

sions many of them detest. The only bond of union 

between them is found in their common ideas, in their 
press, their congresses, and local organizations, and a 

Bureau of Information formed by the Chicago groups, 

which bureau appears to be the nearest approach to a 

center of Jife and activity. . 

The manifesto of the Internationalists has been re- 
ferred to and quotations from it given. It is, however, | 
necessary to. consult their press 10 obtain a more com- 
They have several ‘news: 
papers, of which the following are the most prominent : 


| ‘* Die Freiheit,” Most’s New York weekly, now in its: 


sixth year; ‘‘Der Vorbote,” a weekly, ‘‘ Die, Fackel,” 
a Sunday paper, and ‘‘ Der Chicagoer Arbeiterzeitung,” 

a daily—all three published by: the Sociatistic Pub- 
lishing Company of Chicago—of which ‘‘ Der Vorbote” 
is in its eleventh year; finally, ‘‘ Truth, a Journal for 
the Poor,” a San Francisco weekly, beginning its third 
year. These journals supply abundant evidence touch- 
ing their doctrines in respect to the family and religion, 


and it is these doctrines which are now to engage our } 


attention. 
The Internationalists both velighon. ond. the 
family, and that with what may be considered practical 
unanimity. While it.is not right to connect this atti- 
tude with socialism pe se, the fairest-minded person 
cannot. blame:a writer for holding up to condemnation 
any concrete, actually existing party which wages war 
against all that we hold most sacred, and which seeks to 
abolish those institutions which we hold to be of inesti- 
mable value both to the individual and tosociety. | 
Religion and the family are not only attacked by the 
extremists, but the onslaught on them is made in lan- 
guage of unparallcled coarseness and shocking impiety. . 
Here are two quotations from.‘‘ Truth,” which are in- 
dications of the general tone of the paper: ‘‘ Heaven is 
a dream invented by robbers to distract the attention of | 
the victims of their brigandage.” ‘‘ When the labor- 
ing men understand that the heaven which they are 
promised hereafter is but a mirage, they will knock at 
the door of the wealthy robber with a musket in hand, 
and demand their share. of the goods of: this life now.” 
“* Freiheit,” the most blasphemous of all the socialistic. 
papers, concludes an article.on the ‘‘Fruits of the 
Belief in God ”. with theexclamation : ‘‘ Religion, author- 


ity, and State are all carved out of the same piece of 


wood—to the devil with: them all!’ The ‘‘ Vorbote” 
speaks of religion as destructive poison. . The Pittsburg 
Manifesto—unanimously adopted, be it remembered 
—contains this sentence :. ‘f The Church finally seeks to 
make complete idiots out of the mass, and to make them 
forego the peradiae. on earth: 
tious heaven.” 
There appears to be the same: con- 


cerning the family. It was not directly condemned in 


the Pittsburg Manifesto, nor does ‘Truth’ say‘ much 
about it. But thereisno doubt about the general policy: 
of these journals. ‘They sneer incessantly at the ‘‘sacred- ' 

ness: of the family,” and swell with pleasure‘on every | 


‘dirty: ‘scandal which is noticed by the “(capitalistic 
press.” ‘Especial attention is given to divorces, to show | 


(hat the family institution undermined, 
they are thorough-going skeptics regarding the morality 
of the relations between the sexes in bourgeois society. 


The ‘‘ Vorbote” for May 12, 1888, contains an eon 
the ‘‘Sacredness of the Family,” from which these sen- 
tences are extracted: ‘‘In capitalistic society marriage 
has long become a pure financial operation, and the pos- 
sessing classes long ago established community of 


| wives, and, indeed, the nastiest which is conceivable. 


They take a special pleasure in seducing one 
another’s wives. . A marriage is only so long 
moral as it rests upon the free inclination of man and 
wife.” 

A poem which appeared in ‘‘ Truth,” January 26, 
1884, is in the same spirit. It is entitled : 


MARRIAGE 
UNDER THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


‘‘ Oh, wilt thou take this form so spare, 
This powdered face and frizzled hair, 
To be thy wedded wife ; 

And keep her free from labor vile, 

Lest she her dainty fingers soil, 
And dress her up in gayest style, 

As long as thou hast life?” 


“ And wilt thou take these stocks and bonds, 
This brown-stone front, these diamonds, 
To be thy husband dear? 
And wilt thou in his carriage ride, 
And o’er his lordly home preside— 
And be divorced while yet a bride, 
Or ere a single year ?”” 
I will. 
* Then I pronounce you man and wife; 
And with what I’ve together joined, 
The next best man may run away 
Whenever he a chance can find.”’ 


Most’s “Freiheit” habitually attains the ‘superlative of 
coarseness and vileness in its attacks on the family. It 
objects to the family on principle because it is the State. 
in miniature, because it existed before the State and fur- 


nished a model for it with all its evils and perversities. 


‘“‘Freiheit” advocates a new genealogy traced from 
mothers, whose names, and not those of the fathers, de- 
scend to the children, since it is never certain who the 
father is. Public and common up- “bringing of children 
is likewise favored in the ‘‘ Freiheit,” in order that the , 
old family may completely abandon the field to free love. . 
We have now a complete picture of their ideals: com- | 
mon property ; socialistic production and distribution ; 


_ the grossest materialism, for their god is their belly ; free 


love; in all social arrangements perfect individualism, — 
or, in other words, anarchy. Negatively expressed—_ 
Away with private property ! away with all authority |! 


away with the State! away with the family ! away with | 


— 


. THE CINCIN NATI RIOT. 


HE press of the entire country, a sin- 

. gular unanimity, have explained the terrible riot 
that disgraced Cincinnati a few weeks ago by say- 
ing it was the result of long-continued injustice to the 
people, and a rising of the righteous in their might to-' 
correct speedily a great wrong. It seems passing 
strange that but two papers—at least so far as I have — 
been able to discover—were far-sighted enough to see 


down into the hidden recesses where this ugly product. 


had lodged its roots, and to find the true nature of the 


‘germ, and to get a step further and see who planted that 


germ. If any editor in Cincinnati has discovered in the 


‘exercise of his philosophy the first great cause or causes 
‘of this outbreak,-he has not dared or has not cared to 
divulge his discovery. It would seem, therefore, that’ — 


there is something about the affair still to be written. 

It will make matters a little more intelligible to relate 
the events immediately preceding the tragic scenes of 
Friday night, when the Hamilton County Jail was first. 


‘attacked. On the 27th of last: December, early in the 


morning; a man ‘was walking up the railroad track in — 
Cumminsville—a suburb of Cincinnati. As he was — 
about to cross @ little creek his eye was arrested by a 
most ghastly spectacle. Before him lay the dead body 
of a man, pitched headlong down the bank toward the | 


' water, with a rope tied around his neck, and his’ head 


wrapped up in a bloody handkerchief. A murder had — 
been ‘committed, and before the sun ‘went down that 


‘night an old Scotchman was arrested on suspicion of | 


having committed the crime. Some of the murdered — 


‘man’s money was found in the Scotchman’s pocket. 


Immediately there was the cry; Lynch him! Lynch 
him!” The man pfotested his innocence, = 


| thorities protected his life. 


On the 29th of December, two 
colored; aged nineteen, and William Berner, a German,’ 


‘aged’ weventeen—were arrested on suspicion. 


the night of the same day Berner made a full, free con-' 
'‘fession, and’ it was written down on paper and: ‘signed 
by him. »He told how the murdered ‘who was the 


 eniployer ‘of ‘himiself and Palmér: had’ been” knocked on: 


‘the head with a himmer and with’ # bludgeon, then! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
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strangled with a rope, and gq roll of $250 in bills taken 
from him ; how they had agreed a week before that the 
one who struck the first blow was to have $50 more 
than the other; how the agreement was kept, how the 
corpse had been disposed of, and then how the money 
had been spent on Christmas Eve—Berner going to balls, 
church fairs, saloons, and such places, making presents 
to his sweetheart and her mother, and spending, in all, 
about $15. The two boys were jointly indicted for 
murder in the first degree. Berner’s case was called 
first, and several venires of names for jurors, amounting 
nearly to five hundred, were issued, and a jury impan- 
eled. The evidence left no doubt that Berner was guilty 
of the crime as charged in the indictment. He was de- 
fended by the three greatest criminal lawyers of the 
State. The judge gave a charge that had no uncertain 
sound about it, but, contrary to his instructions, the 
jury returned a verdict of: manslaughter only. The 
people were indignant, and all criminals rejoiced. Men 
under indictment retracted their pleas, and pleaded 
‘not guilty.” Then the gocd citizens—many of them 
the best church people of the town, but quite a number 
of them parties who had been summoned on the Berner 
jury and had refused to serve—these good citizens 
called a mass meeting in the great Music Hall, and pro- 
tested against the virtual acquittal of young Berner. 
It was a strong expression. of public feeling, and would 
have had a salutary effect, But as the crowd dispersed 
from Music Hall it crossed Vine Street, and there it 
gathered a new element—a miscellaneous assemblage, 
but three-fourths of it Germans and German-Americans, 
This new clement set up the cry, ‘‘To the Jail!” and 
-800n the whole town was swarming thither. The jail 
was attacked, the riot alarm was sounded on the fire- 
bells, the police and militia were called out, and after 
two hours of fighting, the authorities retained possession 
of the prisoners, though the jail had been broken into 
and the cells reached. Several persons had been killed, 
among them very respectable German citizens, and sev- 
eral faithful police officers. 

Fearing an attack on Saturday night, preparations 
were made for a defense, and the militia companies 
from the different towns of the State ordered to be in 
readiness. Night came, and with it the usual rabble 
that congregates in the streets of. Cincinnati every Satur- 
day night. Though they had been warned away by the 


Mayor's proclamation, thousands of boys and young | 


men went to the vicinity of the jail and court-house 
prepared to take a hand in any disturbance that might 
arise. All the saloons in the neighborhood were open, 
and before nine o’clock had fired many a brain with 
bloodthirsty desire. There was no decent indignation 
loose that night, but only a spirit of lawlessness, rapine, 
and plunder. It was not the same crowd that had con- 
gregated tho night before. It was a mob of the crimf- 
nals of the town, augmented by a few drunken Germans 
and German-Americans. An awful contest was engen- 
dered, and the magnificent court-house adjoining the 
jail was sct afire. Then the firing began ; and, to save 
the city from being burned and sacked, the soldiers 
used their bullets and their Gatling guns. Fifty were 
killed, and two hundred wounded, and. the mob was 
conquered. There was a little firing on Sunday night, 
but quiet was soon restored ; and after four days more, 
the trouble was declared over, 

It was then that crimination and recrimination began, 
In counting, the cost it appears that fully three-fourths 
of all those killed and wounded were Germans. The 
German papers denounce the killing more bitterly than | 
the English papers, and score the authorities for doing 
their duty. But it appears that even of the Germans 
killed and wounded the majority of them were not rep- 
utable citizens. A gang of them had made an onslaught 
under the leadership of a burly fellow who waved ared 
Commune flag. As these facts became known, and the 
further fact that a great deal of plundering and highway 
robbing had been done by Saturday night’s mob in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, the sober sense of the people in. 
dorsed the action of the Sheriff and militia, and very 
generally said, ‘‘ Good riddance to bad rubbish !” . 

In attempting to explain the causes. of the riot, no dis- 
tinction has been made, as I said at the beginning, 
between the character of Friday’s rioters and that of 
Saturday’s. It is the latter class that burned the great 
court-house with all its records, and brought on a state 
of anarchy. It was a class that had nothing to lose, but. 
possibly a little to gain. The strength of this element in 
our population was a surprise to the best-posted sociolo- 
gists. That Cincinnati had ten thousand such citizens was 
not believed before. But it is a factor of our life that 
must hereafter always be recognized. Where did it 
come from?. To this we must answer—a part from 

Europe, but the greater part out of our own local life. 
It is the first-fruits of seed.sown within the last half- 
dozen years. The most potent generating cause has been 
the saloons. The brewers—not so much the whisky dis- 


tillers—rule politics here,.and business as well. The 
last census shows Cincinnati to have fallen very far 
behind in her business as compared with that of. rival 
cities, and the brewers have been encouraged by. nearly 


all classes for the dollars they add toourpurses. Know- 
ing their power, they have grown fearless, and they not 
only control the municipal elections, but weigh heavily 
in the deliberations ‘of the General Assembly of the 
State. They have driven the best men from politics 
and left the control of affairs to those who make a living 
out of it. Of course there can be no recognition of the 
Sabbath in such a state of society, and two yeats ‘ago the 
great hill-top resorts and the theaters were all thrown 
wide open on that day, and no Jaw was nble to restrain 
them. This condition of things vitiated every com- 

ponent of our society. Even one of our most respect- 
able church-clubs began to have Sunday afternoon 
lectures, to which an admission was charged, contrary 
to the statutes of the State of Ohio. Many leading meth- 

bers of the churches began to drink beer and wine, and 
their influence extended far and wide. The news. 

papers, conducted wholly on the principle of following, 
not leading, public sentiment, lent their aid uninten- 
tionally to the lowering of the status of our morality. 

Our youth were only too quick to appreciate the laxity 
of all restraint upon their natural proclivities, and to 
enjoy the sort of life Cincinnati afforded. Great 
competition in business has caused most of us to sell our 
independence, and with it our self-respect, and to this 
must be attributed much of the evil that has come upon 
us. 

A few months ago the cry was, corrupt lawyers and 
cowardly courts. When the courts were proven honest 
and fearless the code was attacked, and it was amusing 
to see how sensible men held the poor inanimate Jaw re- 
sponsible for the evils that existed. Not once has it 
been remembered that this is‘a representative govern- 
ment, and that each man’s vote sent or did not send, as 
the case might be, the corrupt and ignorant legislator to 
Columbus to make the criminal code in favor of crim- 
inals in Cincinnati who could be used in elections, or, 
possibly, in riots, if need be. Our best citizens do not 
exercise their great privilege, the elective franchise, and 
this has had much to do with the triumph of crime. 

I believe that the lesson which has just been so forcibly | 
impressed on our minds was given in good season. It 
was sorely needed, and we have paid less for it than we 
would have had to pay ten years from now, Possibly, | 


by every large city in the Unieed States. We boasted of 
being the Paris, the Berlin, of America. We have justi- 
fied our boast. But our experience may cause the United | 
States Government to see to it—if necessary, by a con- | 2 
stitutional‘amendment—that the communist ideas and 

elements of France and Germany do not become an in-. 
tegral part of our American life. We¢annot butadhere 

he also reap. W. M. B. 
CINCINNATI, April, 1884. 


MY ATTIC. 


HAVE noticed that at the close of a long winter the | 

opening of the windows makes my books look faded 
and dusty. Yesterday, with the bright firelight playing 
upon them, they were fresh and even brilliant ; to-day, 
with the.soft blue sky shining through the window, 
they are old. and shabby. This singular transformation | 
has taken place more, than once in my experience, and 
as in each instance the spell has been wrought on the 
same hooks, I am forced to believe that the change is in 
/me and not. in my familiar volumes. In winter I find 
‘them opulent in life and warmth; I feel in them the throb | 
of the world’s heart-beat ; but, when spring comes and 
the warm airs are full of {invitation to the senses and the 
imagination, they become suddenly meager, artificial,and | 
commonplace. They shrink from the strong sunlight, | 
and in the affluent splendor of the summer they are 
the pale ghosts of their former selves. ! 

The world of books is at best a world of shadows ; 
one turns from it at, times to drink anew and with un- 
speakable delight at the inexhaustible fountains of life, 
Commentaries are admirable in their place, but no true 
scholar ever permits them, to stand long between his 
thought and the text ; they help him in obscure passages, 
they light up dark and difficult sentences, but they are 
only aids ; the text itself is always his supreme and final 
object. The man who goes to books instead of life, who 
gets his knowledge of humanity out of Shakespeare and 
of nature out of Wordsworth, will never know either pro- | 
foundly. The. Alps are more majestic than the noblest. 
picture of them which artist ever put upon canvas, and 
men and women in the multiform relations of life more 
wonderful than any protraiture by the greatest dramatist, | 
It is this mistake of ‘takiug the commentary for the text. 
which makes most literar._vy men the slaves of art instead 
of the masters of life and its lessons; which fills their 
work with musical echoes 2nd. robs it. of that mighty 
and commanding utterance which truth learned at first 
hand always finds for itself. 
The library is,at once a stanshouse, of treasures and 


to the belief that whatsoever aman soweth that shall ' 
| of human speech, and finally, a new book gets into my 
| attic. But, at the best, it isonly a faded reflection of that 
| luminous’sky which glows from this latest page, only a 
| faint and confused murmur of that forest which I hear 
| under the spell of this latest interpreter. 
THE OPEN WINDOW. 


of human life, if one’s heart penetrates with pom and 
abiding sympathy the small and the great experiences 
of men and women, one may use books and find nothing 
but light and power in them ; they will discover relations 
which have escaped observation ; they will bring within 
the horizon of thought vast and fertile tracts through 
which one has never been able to journey ; they will 
suggest answers and solutions which will aid immeasur- 
ably in the comprehension of the great, mysterious fact 
of life. But if one goes to books for fundamental con- 
ceptions, for that experience which one never really gets 
unless he acquires it at first hand, for those large, con- 
trolling views of things which ought to be the creation 
of one’s individual struggle with problems and difficul- 
ties: and mysteries, they will prove inadequate and 
misleading teachers. No art can conceal or preservé 
that which has been borrowed from another; such 
second-hand creation often charms by its skill fora 
| time, but its lack of vitality sooner or later makes it — 
appear the barren, useless thing it is. No skill will save 
the picture which lacks the touch of nature, no art will 
give immortality to the book in which the -— of life 
has never throbbed. 

To-day the generous warmth of the sun has tempted 
me out of my attic and beguiled me into hours of aimless 
wandering. I have seen the great expanse of water be- 
tween the arching elms, and have noted, with a kind of 
exultation, that the trees are no longer leafless ; the exqufs. 
ite tracery of bare twig and branch is not so sharp of 
outline as when I saw it a week ago; a delicate color 
suffuses itself over all,and blurs the edges that’ were 
sharp against the sky. A robin flashes across the stoné 
wall, and yonder a medley of notes, dissonant’ with 
anger, betrays the recurrence of those annual quarréls 
which settle the question of possession in more than’6ne 
tree-top. A soft mist has touched the woods at the waters 
edge, and woven a prophetic charm over them ; I’find 
myself already weeks in advance of the season, for I seem - 
to see even now the banners of summer afloat there, and 


| to hear the inarticulate murmur of the forest weighty 


with the secrets of forgotten centuries. It is a new 
heavens which bend so benignantly over me, and a new 


| earth which stirs with unconscious life about me. A 


tide of creative energy surges through all things, and ref#- 


nay, probably, the lesson we have learned will be studied | | spires my faith in the coming of aclearer and yet clearer 


revelation of the divine mystery. In each recurrin 

spring some sensitive soul has stood where I stand, 
and felt this subte harmony with the new world burét- 
ing into leaf and flower about him, and, nearer akin to 
nature than I, has overheard some whisper of tree to 
tree, or bird to bird, or star to star. Straightway'a 
new line has found its way into the world’s anthology, 
a new song has found words for itself in the vocabulary 


The miracle 
remains incommunicable ; no book will ever explain tt. 
to me ; it must be wrought in and upon me. , : 


ANOTHER CASE OF THE “WRONG 


SUNDAY.” 
By Eveanor C. LEwIs. 
O people, as they read, ever stop to think how 
often in books the plot, or main idea, is the 
same? A. situation is repeated, only with different 
actors and different stage appurtenances, year in and 
year out, from the first recorded history to the present 
day. It is not Shakespeare only who pleased his freak- 
ish fancy with a Comedy of Errors, He had many a 
| prototype, and many a repetition since that day, To 
err is human ; we like to err ; and when unable to mis- 


| take each other, are ready to mistake things. Rea 
| of Jules Verne will remember how the impenetra 


Englishman, Phileas Fogg, went around the world in 
even less than eighty days, but did not keep the right 
account, and by the mistake of a day very nearly lost 
his wager. In somewhat the same way Deacon Weaver 
lost sight of the day of the week, and, in this case, lost 
the wager too. He might not have called it a wager, 
being opposed, on principle, to any such arbitration of 
chance ; still, it was one, and, as such, he lost it. To 
begin at the beginning, however. 

Deacon Weaver's old red farmhouse lay at the foot of 
a hill, sunnily fronting the south; and, secure in this 
sheltered nook, put to defiance the keen winds. At its 
left was the orchard; in front, a road that led to the vil- 
lage a mile away, where the white church steeple rose 
like a beacon; and across the road, just opposite the 
house, was a large, commodious barn. The late Eastern 
spring had put out a few buds by way of experiment, 
and, although snow yet clung to the hillsides, the Polis 
were bare and brown. 

On the day when this story opens, the air WAS, ¢ 
ciously mild, and the Deacon’s three sons were sea on 
the barn steps, enjoying it. They had finished dinner, 
and were waiting for their father to go with them, to tue 


prison ; its value depends,entinely upon. its use.,, Ifone’s 


thought is hourly and. patiently jraversing the highways: 


field; Meanwhile, they yere grumbling, 
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_ Grumbling must be one of those imitative words 
which, philologists tell us, were the first approach to 
language—a rumbling, muttering monotone of discon- 
tent, hardly ever rising into the decisive accents of 
wrath ; just an obstinately kept-up accompaniment to 
the every-day events of life. Everybody knows that an 
habitual grumbler is a very unpleasant person to live 
with ; and, had the Weaver boys been of this class, 
their story, quite likely, would not have been told. 
But their grumbling was only semi-occasional, and cir- 
cumstances went far to excuse it. They were always in 
@ state of repression ; no allowance was made for their 
youth, for boyish fun or boyish wishes. Their father 
prided himself on being strictly just ; but this must 
have been a mistake on his part: strict justice does 
not go with such utter hardness; and the Deacon was 
so inflexible that he would much sooner break than 
bend. No half-way measures for him. ‘‘ When I 
say a thing, I mean it,” was his favorite’ expression. 
Where the children were concerned, it was always, Do 
this !—do that! and if instant obedience was not given, 
the whip fell. ‘‘ Not a word!” he would say. ‘‘ Doas 
I tell you—that’s all I want.” 

Mrs, Weaver was, herself, of a comfortable, kindly 
temperament, but could do little toward softening her 
husband's harshness. She, too, lived in fear of it, and 
obeyed with anxious promptitude. Still, in cne way or 
another, she contrived to make life tolerable to the chil- 
dren. She it was who noted the paternal weather-signs, 
and gave the youngsters warning ; ; who baked cakes for 
them surreptitiously, and in many sn unnoticed way 
put into their young lives some of that interest and vari- 
ety their father would have crushed. 

So time passed on until the boys were thirteen, fif- 
teen, and seventeen years of age, respectively ; strong, 
active fellows, able to do a good day's work, and re- 
quired to do it, except in the winter months, when they 
went to district school. But amusements they had 
none, They never went nutting like other boys; they 
never visited. When they went to the village, it was 
always on an errand, the length of their absence fixed, 
and woe betide them if they exceeded it. And just 
now, seated on the barn steps, they were discussing 
their latest grievance. The night. before, there had 
been a lecture in the village—an account of travel in the. 
Holy Land, illustrated by panoramic views, This was. 
an entertainment so innocent and praiseworthy, 50) 
cheap, too—only ten cents admission—that they really | 
hoped, for once, they might be allowed to go. They | 
had asked permission, and been refused ; their mother 
had pleaded their cause—in vuin ! 

‘“*No, no,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ you needn’t say any 
more. My mind’s made up. I won’t have any sky- 
larking on my premises. The Bible tells us as much. 
about Jerusalem as decent people need. to know. Get 
Jerusalem in your hearts, and there'll be enough of it 
in your heads. You needn't talk ; you can’t go!” 

‘That's the way it always is,” growled Bill, the | 
youngest, as they talked the matter over. 

‘“ Yes,” said Charley, ‘‘ I never was anywhere in my life, ' 
except at the stores or the meeting-house. I don’t mind 
so much about the circus; for, of course, father’s a dea- 
con, and he wouldn’t think that was respectable. But—a 
lecture! it’s too bad.” 

“And,” added Isaac, ‘‘it isn’t as if we were like | 
some boys in the neighborhood, who are always loafing | 
around and spinning street-yarn, We are not running 
off, and out nights, and letting the work go.” 

Charley, the oldest, gave a little kick to the step by 
way of emphasis to his feclings. ‘* I’m seventeen, and 
just aching for a chance at a little more schooling. But ) 
father ‘ll never hear of it. ‘Can you spell through the | 
spellin’-book ?’ he asked the other night; and when I 
said yes, 1 could, ‘Well, then,’ says he, ‘go over it 
agen. When I wasa boy, I spelled through it forty- 
four times.’ As if a fellow ought to waste his brains in 
doing forty-four times what eleven times would more 
than make him perfect in ! It’s my belief he never was 
a boy. 3? 

~ Now, young man,” said a dry voice’ behind him, 
you've freed your mind, we'll go to work.” 

The boys, all three of them, jumped as though sud- 
denly galvanized, The Deacon, in fact, had stolen a | 
march on them ; he had gone through the orchard, and, . 
crossing the road lower down, entered the harn from the 
rear. He now stood in the doorway, grimly surveying 
the three malcontents. ‘‘ Want more schoolin’, do you ?” 
said he. ‘‘ Now, don’t let me hear any more of that 
nonsense. ‘I’m older’n you, and know best whats good 
for you.” 

*‘Oh, father! are you-sure you do?” cried Charley, 
impulsively ; for if this winged moment held a single 
chance for him, he could not bear to let it slip. ‘Are 
you sure you do?” hesaid. ‘‘ Haven’t I worked steady, 
and been faithful ? I haven’t complained, either, though 
sometimes’ I felt hard. Father, put yourself in my 
place a minute. You have means, and I would be sav-: 
ing aspossible. Let me havea year in the High School, 
and there’s nothing I'l! you.” 

The Deacon surveyed the “with: his. habitual 


scowl, and did not immediately answer. Perhaps, if 
the truth were known, he was a little touched by the 
eager pleading and honest, boyish face of his firstborn. 
But if there was any indecision, it was brief. When 
he spoke, his voice had the old, hard ring, and Charley’s 
hopes fell even before the words were uttered. 

‘-See here, Charles,” he said, ‘‘I’m not going to 

have any more words over this matter, so we'll settle it 
once for all. You seem to think 1 don’t know what's 
best for you. Maybe I don’t; but who are you to 
judge? I don’t remember being wrong when once I 
made up my mind. [have my reasons, and I act on them. 
Now, 1 say, you'll get no schooling from me, outside 
the district ; unless, indeed”—he paused, watching the 
expectant look that began to dawn on the Jads’ faces at 
such an unlooked-for loophole as a proviso—‘‘ unless, 
indeed, you can prove that you know more than I do 
when I’ve given you your orders,” 
_ At this characteristic ending expectancy died again ; 
how is the mouse, safe lodged in pussy’s claws, to prove 
to her she ought to let him go? ‘‘ Might ’a’ known you 
was foolin’,” muttered Bill, who, although the youngest 
—or perhaps because he was the youngest, and of a wag- 
gish turn of mind—had less fear of his father than the 
rest. 

‘‘ Very well, sir,” said Charles, resignedly. The party 
went about their work; the younger boys talked together, 
but Ae was silent, and a pitiable hopelessness shadowed 
his face. His father may have felt that he had been too 
harsh, for frequently he glanced around at him, and 
during the rest of the afternoon was as nearly pleasant 
as his nature permitted. But the subject was not re- 
newed, and a week or more passed by. Charley was 
not the same lad, however; he did not eat much, he 
moped. The truth was, he felt for the first time that 
the key was turned in the lock, and that he himself was 
a prisoner. Hope had visited him before; now she 
was shut out. A little village, no chance of earning 
money, under age, ignorant except in farm work and a 
little miscellaneous reading—he was indeed hemmed in. 
To many, in a situation like this, comes the idea of es- 
cape, no matter what means are used toeffect it. It was 
characteristic of the steady, clear-headed Charles that 


in the crash of his hopes he planned neither revenge 
Of the first he was incapable ; for the last | 


nor flight. 
| he was not fitted ; so, though downhearted, he did not 
neglect his work, and toiled on faithfully. 

He could have taken no better course, had he tried, 
to work on his father’s sympathy. Tears, pettishness 
—these always roused the iron old man to resistance or 
punishment. 
would have welcomed an excuse sufficient to release 
him from his word, so much did he respect the manly 
demeanor of his son. : 

To this end, indeed, events were already paving the 
way. The Deacon had made up his mind that it was 
was going to be a good corn year, and was anxious to 
plant a good deal. As this entailed extra work, the fam- 
| ily was kept busy enough. At last there remained only 
a three-acre field, and the Deacon had resolved to him- 
self that this should be plowed om Saturday. fe 

All the week the boys had been hard at work, and 
when Saturday night came they were not sorry. Sunday 
morning dawned, serene and clear, not a breath of wind 
stirring, and the warmth of the sun drawing a spicy 
fragrance from the earth. Chores were done as 
usual, breakfast—never a sociable meal—was disposed 
of, Mrs. Weaver went into the kitchen to make arrange- 
ments for dinner, and the Deacon himself ,drawing his own 
chair back from the table, looked with mingled disgust 
and anger at his sons. They were sitting lazily around, 
enjoying the sense of leisure, the freedom from work, 
which Sunday morning always brought. 

“Dawdle, dawdle!” said the Deacon, sharply. 
“‘ Where'd Ibe, if I’d dawdled like you when I’s a boy ? 
Woere'd you be, I'd like to know? Come, get up; 
stir yourselves, or you won’t get anything done to-day. 
Charles, you take the roan, and go to plowing the three- 
acre. That field’s tolable rough ; I reckon Bill ’d better 
siton the horse. Isaac, you take some shavings and 
matches, and fire the old stump at the far end of the 
field. Quick, now, an’ make up for lost time. I'll jine 
ye before long.” . 

The boys had been staring at their father in open: 
mouthed consternation; but this exordium so roused 
Bill’s sense of the ludicrous that involuntarily he 
snickered. 

‘You, sir!’—the Deacon turned sharp upon him— 
“‘what’s that for? I'll teach yon tolaugh;” and a 
vigorous slap certainly did alter the expression of Bill’s 
countenance. ‘‘Well”—turning to Charles—‘‘ why don’t 
‘you start ?” 

Charley was still staring at him in bewilderment. 
“But, father,” he began. 

‘*But me no buts,” said his father ; ‘‘ not sncthat 
word ; do as I bid you.” 

” Yes, sir,” began Charley once more, ‘‘ but—” The 
Deacon lost patience. ‘‘ Go to—thunder !” he shouted. 
(Well for him he was a deacon, else might the expletive 
be worse.) ‘Do you mean ‘to ‘stand here‘and jaw’me 


In the present case I almost think he 


all day? Not another word, but do you go and do as I 
tell you.” 

By one common impulse the three boys turned, disap- 
peared through the door, hastily crossed the road, and 
when fairly inside of the barn, stopped, and looked at 
each other. ‘‘ Jee-whilliker-crickets /’”’ gasped Bill at last, 
and lay down on the dusty floor in a convulsion of 
merriment, in which, though less audibly, the others 
joined. At length said Charles: ‘‘ This won’t do. He 
told us not to say a word, and we won’t. Hurry up, | 
boys! Jet’s get to the field before he finds out ;” for 
already it had dawned upon him that if his father was 
the man of his word he took him to be, here was his 
chance for that year’s schooling. And, as it happened, 
everything was in his favor and against the Deacon. 

Shortly after breakfast, Mrs. Weaver was confronted 
with an accident. Their own minister was ill, and his 
place that day was to be supplied by a brother minister 
from a town ten miles away. He drove over with his 
wlfe, and they were to take dinner at Deacon Weaver's. 
Pies, cake, and biscuit had been baked on Saturday, 
and placed on the hanging-shelf in the cellar. This 
morning, whether as ‘‘ prologue to the omen coming 
on,” or some from sudden jar on the old timbers, all at 
once, without a moment’s warning, the shelf gave way, 
dashing itself and all it upheld upon the floor. To 
make the work of destruction complete, the cellar floor 
was merely earth, now damp from the spring rains, and 
with boards laid along atintervals to walk on. Of 
course, the wettest place was underneath the shelf, and 
when Mrs. Weaver reached the spot she found only a 
sticky conglomerate of pie, cake, and mud, with scattered 
pebbles in the shape of buscuit rolling here and there. - 

She raised both hands in terror and dismay ; what 
was to bedone? But, quickly rallying, she set about 
making good the loss. ‘‘ Now, Mary Jane,” said she, 
briskly, to that domestic, ‘‘ you and 1’ll have to fall to, 
if ’t is Sunday, and cook up something for dinner. 
There’s the minister and his wife—that’s two; and Elder 
Cook and his wife—that’s four ; and the Deacon, and me, 
and the children, makes nine; and Father and Mother 
Weaver—that’s eleven ; and some one else may drop in. 
Seems a pity to miss the sermon, too; and then I 
had laid out for to wear my new bunnet!” Regret- 
fully—‘*‘ There’s so little chance for bunnets! Well, 
it can’t be helped. Folks must eat, and ministers 
like their vittles just as well’s other folks—better 
too, for anything I know to the contrary. They do 
say ministers and spring chickens are death on each 
other. Well, well, we must make the best of it. Mary 
Jane, I’ll clean up this muss, and you go tell the Deacon 
never to mind me, but go right along to church ; I'll 
come if I can—which ain’t at all likely.” 

Now, Mary Jane caught sight of Bill, on his way to 

get matches for Isaac, and being, as was natural, in 
something of a hurry, intrusted the message to him. 
Had the Deacon been anywhere in sight, no doubt the 
habit of obedience would have prevailed ; the message 
would have been delivered, and the dav of the week 
made clear. But he was in the pasture, so Bill said 
nothing, and the feminine part of the household were 
too busy to notice anything beyond their own pursuits. 
‘ Meanwhile, the Deacon did various chores to his own 
satisfaction, and then went to the field, where, ax in 
hand, he began to hack and hew at some smaller stumps 
in the way of the plow. The boys worked diligently. 
After a while, the elder Weaver stopped, and, while wip- 
ing his face, noticed with pleasure how well the work © 
was advancing. 

“Did ’em good,” he reflected, ‘to touch ’em up a 
little. They’d be hanging round the house yet if I’d — 
let ’em.” At this moment a carriage came down the 
road. (It should be said that the field they were plough- 
ing adjoined the pike.) 

‘Brother Simmons and his family,” said he to him- 
self ;‘‘ where are they going, I wonder? I must say 
that, in my estimation, he shout more ’n ’s fitting 
for a professing member.” 

He applied himself again to the task of chopping. 
Pretty soon another carriage, then another and another, 
and several pedestrians passed by. The next stump 
brought him close to the road, and, as more people 
passed, he could not help perceiving that they looked at 
him in a very singular manner. Still, no suspicion of 
the real state of things dawned upon him, although he 


‘ 


-was aware of a growing and undefinable uneasiness. 


So he chopped on, and Charley, in his circuit, coming 
to the stump, had just uttered a loud Gee-haw ! when 
the Deacon’s uplifted arm and ax were all at once ar- 
rested. Clear, sonorous, there fell upon his ears the 
familiar sound of a bell. Its own weight, rather than 
any mental impulse on the holder’s part, made the ax 
descend ; and at this moment, as though to complete his 
demoralization, the minister rode by. 

Charley had’ paused—he could not possibly help it— 
and Bill was gazing at his father with a world of de- 
mure amusement in his glance, when the Deacon 
planted ” his axe, and turned towards them. | 
©Charles,” said he, briefly, “what bell is tet 

“The church bell, sir.” 
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‘* What day is this ?” 

‘‘ Sunday, sir,” meekly responded his heir. 

There was a moment’s silence—silence far more elo- 

‘quent than speech. It was broken by the Deacon. 
‘Unhitch that horse,” said he, dryly, ‘‘ and get ready 
for church.” Not another word was spoken. The boys 
did as they were told, and when next they saw their 
father, he was entering church, rather late, in all the 
terrors of his go-to-meeting clothes, If he noticed the 
quizzical glances of his neighbors, only a deeper flush 
than was habitual to his weather-beaten face betrayed it. 

Elder Stone preached a very lengthy and instructive 
sermon on Lot's wife, and the perils of looking back ; 
but I doubt if the boys heard much of it, -unless it might 
be the rather startling exhortation with which it ended. 
‘‘ Wherefore, my brethren,” said the Elder, “‘ let us all 
remember Lot’s wife, and how highly she was privi- 
leged.” ‘‘Je-rooky!” whispered Bill to Isaac, 
shouldn’t think it much of.a privilege to be turned into 
salt.” 

But the Deacon’s trials were not yet over. At the 
close of the services, or, rather, just before the final’ 
hymn, it was his duty to make an announcement. He 
rose, but hardly with his wonted air of rectitude. 
cloud of the morning’s mistake still overshadowed him. 

‘‘ Brethren,” said he, ‘our beloved pastor is still ail- 
ing, and we must get the spiritual manna for awhile 
from other sources.” 
but how could he help it, when all the time there was a 
rhythmic accompaniment in his ears of Hitch-up-the- 
roan! Burn-up-the-stump! Don’t-say-a-word! ‘‘It’s 
doubtful if we can have Brother Stone next Sunday,” 
he resumed. ‘‘ He'll come if he can, and we'll have 
meeting, the Lord willing ; but two weeks from to-day 

we'll have meeting whether or no!” 

There was a faint murmur of surprise in the church, 
which became a rustle of decorous merriment as the |. 
Deacon, realizing the irreverent absurdity of his own 
words, began to amend them, stammered, grew red, 
and abruptly sat down. Whatever explanation he may 
have given when church was out, the boys did not wait 
to hear. 

The dinner was excellent, the various guests had ap- 
preciative appetites, and no allusion was made to the 
mistakes and accidents of the morning. But as the 
Deacon helped his oldest son to roast veal, their eyes en- 
countered. The younger orbs were more appealing 
than victorious ; and perhaps to this absence of elation, 
as well as to his own sense of honor, was due the fact 
that Charles Weaver entered the High School the next 
Fall. 7 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subsoriber sending an inguiry on any sulject lo The Chris 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp. will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. 

1. Mr. Beecherseems to think Adam was only a savage, and not 
a perfect man. If so. his feelings and condition and moral status 
could not have become suddenly worse on account of some sin, 
as we are led to suppose they did. If the parable in Genesis 
about the Garden of Eden, the apple, etc., does not mean that 
after a time he stood in a different relation to God, and that his 
circumstances became very much altered for the worse, what 
does it mean? 

2. When the Electoral College vote for the President, do not 
they vote as States, all the delegates of one party as one man, 
thus putting the States on an even footing? or does New York 
have any advantage over Rhode Island? O. A. P. 

1. There are two philosophies of the origin and progress of 
‘tthe human race now before the world which are flatly incon- 
sistent with each other. One holds that man has been evolved 
from a lower animal and brought by gradual process into 
his present moral and spiritual condition. Some of those 
who hold this view think that his moral and spiritual nature, 
like all the rest of his nature, is the production of natural 
growth. Others hold, and we take it that this is Mr. Beech- 
er’s view, that man as an animal has been evolved from a 
lower order, but that his moral and spiritual nature is some- 
thing distinct from the animal, not evolved out of it. Those 
who hold either of these views regard the third chapter of 
Genesis either as a parable illustrative of the effect of sin in 
every individual case, but not intended to give a scientific 
account of man’s origin, or else they regard it as a spiritual- 
istic account of the traditions prevalent in Moses’s time re- 
specting the creation of man. It seems to us quite impos- 
sible to reconcile this view in any of its forms with the doc- 
trine that man was originally holy, in any proper sense of 
that term, and by voluntary transgression fell into a state 
of moral degradation from which he is being lifted up by 
the power of Christianity. | 

2. Inthe Electoral College each State has as many dele- 

gates as it has Representatives and Senators in Congress. 
These electors, however, are elected not by delegates, but by 
the State; and, therefore, the vote of the State is always 
cast solidly for one candidate or the other in the Electoral 
College, and in that College each State has a representation 
equal to that which it has in Congress. 


Some of the most intelligent people of my acquaintance, who 
are great Bible students, believe that Christ offered himself as a 
political, material king to the Jews, and was rejected, and then 
set up his spiritual claims, brought in the spiritual dispensation, 
which is to last till he comes, when he will set up his material 
kingdom in Jerusalem. They are good Christians, but they seem 
to me to spend too much time on prophecy. Please give me 


The 


He was aware that he stammered, 


that Christ offered himself as their earthly king. Then tell me 
is it well to spend much time on the book of Revelation. But if 
not, why was a special blessing pronounced on those who read it? 
BROOKLYN, N. FRIEND. 
_ The habit of reading the Bible literally and interpreting it 
materially cannot be corrected by an argument; it can only 
be corrected by spiritual development. The narrow, ma- 
terial, and Jewish conception of Christ’s kingdom was an- 
tagonistic to and refuted by Christ throughout his ministry, 
from the opening sermon at Nazareth, in which he declared 
his mission to be the opening of the eyes of the blind, ran- 
soming the oppressed, enriching the poor, and generally suc- 
coring suffering humanity, to the sermon on the Mount, 
where he pronounced spiritual blessings on all the meek, the 
pure in heart, the peacemakers, and declared that the king- 
dom was for every one that knocked, asked, sought ; through 
all the subsequent teaching, in which with reiterated trope 
and figure he declared the field to be the world, the kingdom 
to be one of faith and goodness, the method of redemption 
to be the dying of the Messiah, and its rewards eternal and 
spiritual life, to his closing promise to the penitent thief, in 


| answer to the prayer, ‘‘ Lord, remember me when thou 


comest into thy kingdom.’’ We regard the Book of Revela- 
tion as a picture gallery, to be studied by hope and not by 
reason ; a gallery into which we go,.not for accurate knowl- 
edge of the future, but for elevation and inspiration of the 
spirit. 


1. We are told that “ All things work together for good to 
them that love God.” Sometimes we can see that they do; other 
times it seems to work evil tothem. Will you please give me 
some light on this subject? 

2. What are we to understand by this promise, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
things ye desirc when ye pray, believe that ye receive them and 
ye shall have them.” G. M. B. 

Nuw HAvEN, Conn. 

1. Paul uses the word “‘ know’’ here, as in many other 
cases, to express a conviction which is not the result of 

argument, but is a heart-expression of God’s goodness, as 
the child knows the love of the mother even when she is ad- 
ministering to it bitter medicine. Many things in life it 
seems impossible for us, with our limited knowledge, to 
reconcile with the goodness of God. We must wait for the 
explanation of the mystery till that time when we no longer 
know in part nor see through a glass, darkly. 

2. Like all other promises of the Scripture, this promise 
must be interpreted by common sense; it is no more to be 
taken literally than Christ’s direction, ‘‘Give to him that 
asketh of thee,”” which would require us, if literally obeyed, 
to give money, food, and clothing to every tramp and beg- 
gar. It must be interpreted, too, in the light of the Oriental 
habit of prayer, where prayer is still a pure piece of formal- 
ism: the routine is prescribed, and if the devotee fails in a 
single posture or a single phrase, the prayer accounts for 
nothing, and he must begin over again. In a modified form 
the same formalism is often seen in Protestant households. 
Against all this notion that prayer is to be measured by: the 
quart and that men are to get credit for it by the yard, 
Christ says, Ask for whatever you need: goto your heav 
enly Father as a child goes to his father: he goes when he 
wants something, and he asks for what he wants. 


SuBSCRIBER.—Electrical Engineering is not taught at Co- 


lumbia College. 
@ue Home. 


AN IDEAL HOME. 


VERYBODY has an ideal home ; sometimes it be- 

comes a reality, oftener it remains a dream. But 
ideal homes are not so difficult of possession as they 
sometimes seem when one looks over the plans and 
estimates of the architects, and, with a sigh, postpones 
the longed-for realization of his dream to a remote 
future. Mr. O. B. Bunce, whose trained pen has touched 
many themes, literary, social, and domestic, with gen- 
uine skill and with an unfailing charm of style, has 
just confided to the world his dream of a home in a fas- 
cinating little book, under the happy title of ‘‘My 
House: an Ideal.” (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) In this dainty volume Mr. Bunce pictures 
a home which is both homelike and artistic, which 
allures us by appealing to our sense of cozy com- 
fort and by ministering to our hunger for beauty. 
His ideal lies within the reach of moderate purses, 
and his sentiment has so practical an expression that 
home-builders will do well to consult this dream of 
a house which moderate means may change into a de- 
lightful reality. Our readers will be glad to enter this 
ideal house, and we give them a partial view of the 
interior : 

My home is not in any way a museum. I have not 
cared for merely curious objects, nor for objects because 
they are rare, or historic, or the result of ingenious labor, 
or any ground save that of artistic beauty. Cabinets 
filled with curious cups and saucers or other objects 
may be interesting as specimens of different styles of 


workmanship; but the art value of these articles is | 


commonly purely accidental. And then when we put 
cabinets of curios in our rooms, what do we do but 
compete with the bric-d-brac dealers, who are sure to 
greatly outdo us ? 

As for the collections of collectors, they are commonly 
dreariness itself. Why should we admire 4 jug or a 
plate because there are no more jugs or plates like it? 


Why fall into ecstasies over a vase solely because it is 
several hundred years old? The decorative or artistic 
value of an object may be enhanced by age, but unless 
this is the case the number of years it bears is nothing 
that need concern us. A piece of pottery may have 
considerable archeological interest, but this fact does not 
give it art interest. These two things‘are frequently con- 
founded, and very generally by dealers and collectors. 

And the same confusion exists in regard to articles of 
fineness and cost. To my notion there is more genuine 
art quality in some kinds of pottery and faience than in 
the costly china that kings courtthe possession of. Art 
is not a matter of fine detail. One does not want minia- 
ture painting on a vase, and there is no rational reason 
for admiring a work of the kind because it is smoothly 
finished and extravagantly gilded. 

Keramics are exclusively for decoration. They have 
no other purpose whatsoever, and hence their worth lies 
in their decorative value, in their success in relieving 
empty spaces, and in their power to brighten up a room 
with bits of rich and appropriate color. One who has 
an eye for that which is really good, and is not under 
the subjection of names and reputations, can find, with 
a little industry, many objects of genuine beauty at com- 
paratively small cost. I have seen a pair of Brazilian 
water-bottles, that were purchased for a mere trifle, the 
form of which was so admirable, and the terra-cotta 
color so good, that they filled a place on a wall with 
excellent effect. Danish ware is not costly, but it lends 
itself to decorative uses easily. It is usually modeled 
after Greek forms, and, when decorated, the figures and 
ornamentations are severely Hellenic, so that the spirit 
of the ware is classic, while its color, though delicate, is 
yet agreeable. 

My rooms are illuminated by many well-placed pieces of 
this character, and I am as contented as if they were ob- 
jects the cost of which everybody admired. I am not with- 
out some simple china pieces, mostly of dark blue, and 
I have some examples of Japanese art. Of all faience, 
that of Limoges seems to me the most agreeable, and the 
Bennett ware, made here in New York, is commonly 
very good indeed. 

But pottery, faience, or china, collected in cabinets 
or arranged on shelves, are employed with a wrong idea 
of their purpose. Displayed in this manner, the display 
is outdone by every bric-A-brac dealer in town. The 
use of these articles in a room is to brighten it up. 
Nothing, says Sydney Smith, does so much to make a 
room cheerful as a little china, or trifles of the kind ; 
and hence all such objects should be brought into our 
homes with this purpose solely in view, and not with the 
idea of converting an apartment into a shop or a museum. 
There, between the portieres and the wall; is a space 
which an amber or blue vase may ocoupy to great dec- 
orative advantage ; here an ebony bracket supporting a 
piece of Limoges gives an unexpected and surprising 
charm to the corner of the room. Over those book- 


“shelves a Greek urn stands with grave and classic beauty, 


It is for lighting up our rooms in this way that we need 
ceramics, and for nothing else. If one is fond of curi- 
ous specimens, he should establish his museum in a room 
kept separate for the purpose. There let him carry his 
stuffed birds, hie coins, his minerals, his cabinets of cu- 
riosities, his old armor, his ugly pottery, his dreary noth- 
ings, and leave the rest of the house in peace. 

My house is not finished in any part in too stately a 
style, but generally there has been maintained a certain 
unity of treatment. Minor things have not been per- 
mitted to disturb the scheme of the whole. But in my 
library or book-room a great deal of license has been 
tolerated. This apartment, indeed, is the rendezvous of 


all our caprices, our notions, our personal peculiarities. 


I must not overstate the characteristics of the apartment, 
for there has been some method in our madness, but 
here we have delighted in the sweet’disorder of which the 
poet Herrick speaks; and just as the books on the 
shelves range through every variety of topic and assert 
our intellectual freedom, so do the objects in the room 
proclaim the liberty of our tastes. 

My library is not a professional man’s library, but | 
simply a place where idlers over books may find recrea 
tion. Many libraries are simply splendid mausoleums 
where books are buried in costly state, and men move 
among them with hushed breath, for fear that the 
ghosts of the dead will rise up and confront them. In 
such libraries one vast, ponderous, much-carved table 
stands in the center, and around it a number of deep, 
capacious, solemn chairs that look as if nothing human 
had ever satin them. The encircling shelves and cases 
look gloomily down, and a dismal array of marble or 
plaster busts keep guard above them. One would never 
veuture in such a library to remove a book from its 
place, in fear that all its companions would utter a 
sepulchral protest. 

No; we do not in my house keep our books on dress 
parade, nor do we connect literature with the stately 
solemnities of life. Wedo notsee why a library must per- 


force be furnished gravely; we see no necessary connection 
between the heavy oak and the light fancies of the poets ; 
and we are disposed to believe that the grave specula- 


t 
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pome arguments against such views, eapecially refuting the idea 
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tions of the moralists are more acceptable under cheerful 
than under uncheerful surroundings. 

At any rate, our book-room is an easy, a frec, an in- 
viting place. We thought it bettcr to mount over our 
book-shelves a few cheerful bits of faience rather than 
the conventional array of ghastly plaster heads; and 
we have permitted ourselves to hang here an etching, 
there a bit of water-color; here a charcoal drawing, 
there an old piece of bronze ; hcre an old sword, there 
a brass sconce ; here an old portrait, there a study from 
an artist’s portfolio ; here an artistic tile, there a piece of 
pottery—giving some attention to harmonious arrange- 
ment, but imitating the audacious freedom une often 
finds in an artist’s atelier. 

Our book-shelves fill three sides of the room, but they 
are not high, and their contents are the books we love— 
books that have given us pleasure, and which hold for us 
more pleasure to come. They are aot bound in choice and 
costly styles. There is not a little beauty in good bind- 
ings ; indeed, it sometimes happens that a man’s delight 
in his library is almost wholly a contemplation of the 
rare leather and the rich tooling which encompass his 
books. But books that we love to read are better than 
bindings we love to handle. 

My book-shelves are the treasuries of the imagination ; 
one can find in them the songs of the poet, the adven- 
tures of the story-writers, the reflections of the essayists, 
the stately records of the historians ; and there are also 
the far speculations of the philosophers, and books that 


have gathered up the folk-lore and the curious things of 


life. I pretend to read a little of every class, and 
believe I can enjoy an old English lyric or a new 
treatise on philosophy almost equally well. The books 
are not only on the shelves ; they lie on many tables, 
they are invitingly at every hand. 

The picture that is often visible there on a winter's 
night, with the curtains drawn, the fire sparkling on the 
hearth and casting glow and shadow on the ceiling and 
walls, is worth beholding. There are rapt readers 
coiled up in ample chairs, with curls hovering over bent 
brows, and broken murmurs of talk, and light ripples of 
laughter that do not disturb the minds borne away 
on the winged thought of the books which they devour ; 
and all the place is full of the gladness and the exalta- 
tion of intellectual life. 


HOW WE DID IT. 


E are a little country church about twenty 

miles from New York, in one of the most 
rural and quiet towns in all New Jersey. So far— 
although we see the wave advancing, and on many 
accounts are glad to see it coming—city people, with 
their generous or lavish ways, have not been in the habit 
of making our village their home, and, therefore, all that 
we have done for religious service for others, cither in 


missions or other ways, has been done by people of old- 


fashioned ways of giving, and of limited incomes; and 
I need hardly add that when we decide upon our 
*‘ offerings,” as we call them, we think seriously to see 
just how much we can do. We collect every year for 
the Woman’s Board fifty dollars, from as many differ- 
ent ladies, and that fifty dollars represents more than the 
money merely. It represents also a great many plans 
of self-denial; it represents a living interest in the 
cause; it comes freighted with loving prayers; it 
means our earnest love for the missionaries and those 
for whom they toil. 

That fifty dollars pays, too. Many of us have no 
money invested in earthly banks, but sumehow our 
share in that fifty dollars gives us a very sweet sense of 
**money laid up,” and we feel through it as if, after all, 
we owned.an interest in God’s kingdom. But toreturn. 
The Jubilec came—or the tenth year of our Woman’s 
Board—and at prayer-meeting one day Mrs. Smith 
said, in an off-hand way: ‘‘I think it would be some- 
thing to be thankful for if we could raise a hundred 
dollars extra this year for our missionaries.” We all 
looked at Mrs. Smith—who is, by the way, a very quiet 
but practical little body—very much as if she had ex- 
pressed her admiration for the moon, and a desire to 
touch it; but one other sister, who has a strictly just 
mind, said: ‘‘ Yes; that would be pleasant, if it could 
be done, which is more than doubtful ; but, first of all, 
we ought to pay our own church debt.” 

“ Oh ! certainly,” said Mrs. Smith, ‘‘I believe in pay- 
ing that also ; but somehow I have noticed that our Lord 
always helps pe:ple to help themselves who are also 
willing to deny themselves to help others ; so, my sisters, 
suppose we forget all about the fact that a hundred and 
fifty dollars are harder to raise than fifty, and simply go 
to praying about it ; to learn the Lord’s will about it? If 


we can raise it, we will ; and if wecan’t, we oughtn’t to.” 
We all saw that that was good Christian logic, and as- 


sented ; but we had no idea that we could raise the ex- 
tra hundred. Mrs. Smith couldn’t see where it was 
coming from herself, but she has a very comfortable 
way of fecling that so long as she does her part of a 
duty the Lord can manage the rest; and this proved 
true in this case, little as we looked for it. I only speak 


of Sister Smith because she happened to start the sub- 


ject. Once suggested, everybody fell into line, at least 
to pray about it. Our pastor’s wife is just like Sister 
Smith—only, perhaps, moreso. She prayed over it, and 
thought over it, very practically, and then went to Mrs. 
Smith, and said, ‘‘ Here, Mrs. Smith, I have prepared 
two papers : you take one and raise one fifty, and I will 
see to the other.” And forth they went among the 
other forty-eight sisters, and here is the state of mind 
they found them in: 

One sister said, ‘‘I can afford no more money from 
my supplies, but I will give up the price of a dress I 
had planned to have.” Another said, ‘‘My servant has 
left, and I will do my own work long enough to save 
what I want to give.” Another said, ‘‘I will give up a 
trip to the city I had planned ;” for every woman who 
gave, gave by some special act of self-denial ; and a more 
spontaneous, happicr hundred dollars never rolled, with 
a smile on its face, into the treasury of the Lord than 
that one wore when we put it with its fifty-dollar half- 
sister and sent it to show what hearts can do that love 
to give back to the One who gave so much to them. 

We astonished ourselves by the ease with which we 
gave back that hundred dollars; and the dear Lord 
surprised us a thousand-fold more by the strangely 
deepened sense of working with him and for him that 
came to us by it. Somehow it has made us feel that 
all anybody needs, no matter how poor or weak they 
are, in working for God, is a loving will and faith. 

We don’t know what we couldn’t do if we tried ; 
and I think we shall try as never before. Did we pay 
our church debt, did you say? Why, certainly ; but that 
was quite large ; and as we didn’t turn to Mr. Kimball to 
do what we ought to ourselves, the self-denial for that has 
lasted for many months ; but it is going, as surely as last 
year’s snow, without any outside help but the sunshine 
of God’s love and our love forhim. Of course, loving 
him, we can easily, or perhaps I should say happily, do 
anything and everything we ought. 

This may be an old-fashioned story of old-fashioned 
Christian women, but it is true in every statement, and 
we are one of the happiest little churches in New J gerd 
or any other State. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.] 


Some months ago my brother died. He was a minister, faith- 
ful, earnest, and successful, if success is measured by ripeness of 
character and souls converted. He was yeta young man. A 
few years ago he wasthe pastor of a church in a quiet, well-to-do 
town on the Western Reserve, Ohio. There he was taken with 
typhoid fever, and barely lived. It afterward appeared that the 
fever was due to seriously imperfect sanitary conditions in the 
parsonage premises, of which he had not been informed. It was 
also afterward found that no family had lived there without a 
ease of fever or some form of zymotic disease appearing in the 
household. After my brother had recovered sufficiently, or before, | 
he immediately began preaching, failed in the first attempt, 
and came home to be brought to death's door again by lung 
fever; from the time of his second recovery until consumption 
fastened upon him his lungs were imperfectly sound, though he 
continued successfully at work. During the year following his 
double illness. the church being poor, and yet anxious for his 
services, he, with his family, lived on one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars ; for months living almost wholly on what could be made 
from flour or produced from a meager.garden. Before my brother 
left the place an only child, an unusually intelligent and promis- 
ing boy of two and a half years, died with typhoid fever. 

I write to ask, please, where was the blame, wrong, sin? Was 
my brother a fool to attempt to live upon sucha salary, after such 


an illness? Were those parishioners murderers, or was this sim- 


ply a ‘“‘mysterious Providence”? I ask, also, that you willsay a 
word about the care country churches take of their pastors, or, 
rather, the care they allow their pastors to take of themselves. 
Have not ministers a right to examine and pass judgment upon 
the sanitary conditions of the houses they are to occupy? I 
know another church where the ladies who attended tothe reno- 
vating (?) of the parsonage, preparatory to the reception of anew 
pastor, allowed the old wall-paper to remain on the walls, over 
which the new was pasted. A GRATEFUL READER. 

Every pastor should have the right, and should be suffi- 
ciently intelligent in sanitary affairs, to examine the place 
in which he is to make his home, and be assured of its 
wholesome condition. The responsibility of such sad cases 
as you mention—of which there are, alas! too many—must 
be carried back, in part, to the past generation, who have 
failed to educate us all, and in part on ourselves, who fail to 
realize the danger and to seek for the remedy. The time 
will come when meh—all of us, pastors and people—will 
know what is necessary to health and will demand that 
society and individual join to secure that necessity. 

You will find answers to your questions respecting the 
Bible teaching about the Second Coming of Christ in articles 
relating to that subject in The Christian Union for Augyst 31, 
1882, September 7, 1882, and September 28, 1882. 


Any young man or young woman who expects to find pay- 
ing, useful work which will not cost a great deal of self- 
sacrifice is doomed to disappointment. ‘‘ Congenial’’ work 
is full of pin-pricks in the daily doing, but the true worker 
pays no heed to them. The half-hearted worker who no- 
tices the petty annoyances, who expects license, wrongly 
called liberty,;.to do the thousand and one pleasant things 
that muet by the earnest toiler be left unenjoyed for a time, 
will find life a hard task. The place which looks easier will 


develop—if it be good for anything—some uncomfortable 


restrictions, It is better to be sure another road will be less 


‘in the South. 


stony before you shut yourself out of the road you are 
traveling. The frying fish is not likely to better himself by 
a jump; he will probably land in the fire. Proverbs and 
saws innumerable attest the fact that this lesson is one 
which most of us need to ponder. A truth does not become 
coined into a proverb unless it is needed in the currency of — 
daily speech. The legend of the bramble-bush is familiar. A 
man so wise he knew that his place was quite unnecessarily 
isksome made a leap; the green bush which lured him con- 
cealed the ugly brambles and caused the loss of his eyes. 
His misery drove him to another change, and his eyes were 
restored tohim. The discontented worker sometimes finds, 
after a brief sojourn in two different bramble-bushes, that 
the wisdom he thought he had at first has really come to 
him, and he endures with an astonishing measure of con- 
tent the restrictions and requirements which before were 
intolerable. It does not do to press the interpretation too 
far, but there is at least a suggestion in it. 


It is a good test of the wholesomeness of a house if, after 
it has been closed for the night, a late comer is not met with 
a stifling sense of ill odor or oppressive heaviness in the air. 
It would be well if it were the rule for the master or mistress 
or servant who does the ‘‘locking up’”’ to throw windows 
and doors wide open for a few moments, The gathered in- 
mates of the family, the drawn curtain3, the oxygen-feeding 
lights, combine to lessen the supply of good air in the house, 
and if it is then tightly closed, and the gas from a furnace 
whose door is left open ‘‘ to lessen the draft,’’ and the cessa- 
tion of housework which reduces the amount of running 
water down the wastepipe, allows the noxious gases to rise 
into the rooms, it is not at all strange the night gives little 
refreshment to the sleepers. At this season of the year 
another difficuity arises which is often overlooked. The 
fires in stoves and grates, which are so great a help in the 
circulation of the air in a house, are put out, and an extra 
close shutting of outside apertures is considered necessary > 
to keep out the chill night air. Better far to let it through 
wide-open windows and spend a trifle of money for fuel 
enough to keep the chimney warm and a detec range as- 
cending through it. 


A subscriber desires to have repeated the directions given 
sometime ago for preparing patchwork for colored schools 
The pieces should be cut about five inches 
long and two inches or two and a balf inches wide, and 
carefully basted in strips the length or width of a quilt. 
Any basting done now will not be used until next Fall. The 
teachers are nearing the end of their school term, and would 
not commence new work. But it would be of great advan- 
tage for them to find patchwork ready when they begin their 
work next Fall. 


8. R.—We know of nothing better for you to do with your 
stained dress than to send it to a skilful cleaner’s. It may 
be quite restored, and if you meddle with it you are more 
than likely to make a bad matter worse. 


Our YounG FLOLks. 


HOW NEDDY ALARMED THE NEIGH- 
BORHOOD. 
By Mrs. W. F. ARNOLD. 


HIS is a true story, and his real name was Neddy. 
He was gencrally a good boy; that is, he was 
not ever a very bad boy, only sometimes a little care- 
less. He did not tell naughty stories ; he seldom quar- 
reled with his little sister; he was not selfish ; and he 
only got into the sugar-box and jam-pot once in a great 
while. Now, I do not mean that he really got into the 
sugar-box and jam-pot, but his fingers sometimes found 
their way to the sugar lumps and jam. Neddy was five 
years old, had brown, curly hair, blue eyes, and wore a 
blue gingham dress the day he not only alarmed the > 
neighborhood but aroused the whole town into a com- 
motion. It was all through carelessness ; but, dear me! 
if he had not been careless I should not have had this 
story to write. 

Neddy’s mamma had gone to pay some calls, leaving 
him at home with his sister Fanny, baby brother, and 
Jane, the nurse. At first they all were in the yard. 
Jane swung baby in the hammock while Neddy and 
Fanny shoveled sand into their little cart, and, pretend- 
ing it was coal, took it to Kena, the cook, to sell. Pres- 
ently Fanny wanted a drink of water, so Jane took 
baby in her arms and went with Fanny into the dining- 
room to get the drink for her. 

They were only gone a few minutes, but when they 
went back into the yard, Neddy was nowhere to be 
seen. | 
Jane called him—‘‘ Neddy ! O Neddy !” No answer. 
Then she went into the house to look for him. She 
looked in the parlors, library, up-stairs in the bedrooms, 
and down in the kitchen, but he was not in any of 
them. Then she called him again—‘‘ Neddy ! Neddy ! 
Where are you?” Still no answer. By this time Jane 
began to be frightened, and, giving the baby to Kena, she 
ran out into the yard, searching everywhere. She looked 
into the coal and wood bins ; she peered down the well ; 
she even looked under all the currant and gooseberry 
bushes ; but no Neddy. Then she ran into the neigh- 
bors’ houses on either side of them, and gazed up and 


‘down the street everywhere.’ Nota vestige of a little 


boy of his description to be seen anywhere. 
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Then poor Jane was at her wits’ end! What should 
she do next ? What had become of her darling Neddy! 
Certainly some dreadful thing had happened to him, 
for he had never been known to go outside of the gate 
without permission. Perhaps he had fallen into the 
well, and was now lying at the bottom of it, white and 
cold! Or, perhaps—dreadful thought.!—he had been 
stolen by some gypsies, and they were beating him to 
stop his crying! She had heard the day before that 
there was a gypsy camp just below town, and surely 
they had stolen her Neddy away. The more she 
thought of it the more positive she became about it. 

Then she happened to remember the telephone, and ran 
immediately to inform Neddy’s papa of what had oc- 
curred. ‘‘ Neddy is lost,” said she, talking through the 
queer little box. ‘‘I can’t find him anywhere, and am 
afraid the gypsies have stolen him. He had on a blue 
gingham dress, and wore no hat.” Then she ran out on 
the sidewalk again and found Kena rushing frantically 
up and down with baby in her arms, crying wildly and 
alarming all the passers-by. Nearly everybody on the 
street stopped to inquire what was the matter, and ina 
few minutes nearly a dozen people had started on the 
search for lost Neddy. Mrs. Brown ran in one direc- 
tion, Mr. Smith in another, and Mr. Jones jumped into 
his buggy and started towards the part of the town 
where the gypsy encampment was said to be. 

You can imagine how frightened and unhappy Ned- 
dy’s papa was when he heard through the telephone 
that Neddy was lost. He put on his hat and started for 
home as fast as he could go. Pretty soon he meta 
policeman, and stopped to tell him about it so that he 
could assist in searching for Neddy. He told the 
policeman how Neddy was dressed in: a blue gingham 
frock and wore no hat, and the policeman telephoned 
the description to his chief, so that before long it was 
known all over town. Each police officer kept on the 
lookout for a little boy with brown, curly’ hair, who wore 
a blue gingham frock and no hat. 

Neddy’s papa was all this time hurrying home as fast 
as possible. He finally got there, all out of breath from 
walking so fast, and just as he opened the gate he hap- 
pened to look up, and there sat Neddy on the front 
porch! Jane and Kena and half a dozen neighbors 
were crying over him and kissing him. His mamma 
was there, too, and looked as if she felt like laughing ; 
and as for Neddy himself, he looked rather crestfallen. 
Where do you suppose he had been all of this time? I 

tell you. 

When Jane took Fanny in to get a drink, Neddy ran 
tothe front gate and looked out. Just as he popped 
his head out of the gate, he saw his mamma going into 
a neighbor’s. house about half a block off. The lady 
whose house it was lay quite ill, and his mamma was 
going to sit with her a little while. Neddy, seeing his 
mamma going in there, ran after her, forgetting all the 

_ while that Jane would not know where he had gone. 
His mamma saw him come in the neighbor’s gate, but, 
supposing that Jane had given him permission to come, 
thought no more about it, and sent him into the back 
yard to play with the neighbor’s little boy while she 
talked to the sick lady. Thus she was unaware of the 
commotionin the street, as the blinds were all closed in 
the lady’sroom, and she could not see Kena, Jane, and 
the rest of them rushing wildly around. after lost 
Neddy. By and by she got ready to go, called Neddy, 
_ wh» had been very happy making mud pies, and they 
went home. 

I assure you no one could have been more surprised 
at the excitement he had created than Neddy himself ; 
and I am inclined to believe he thought it rather a good 
joke, too. As for his papaand Jane and Kena, they 
were all so glad to find him safe that they readily for- 
- gave him for being so careless, and Kena sealed her for- 
giveness by immediately making him an apple turnover. 

It was some time after that before the excitement con- 
cerning Neddy’s mysterious disappearance died away. 
Indeed, the very next day the morning paper had half a 
column devoted to the affair, and headed ‘‘ Child Lost !” 

That night, before Neddy went to bed, his mamma 
took him on her lap and explained to him how all of 
this trouble and anxiety had been the result of his 

thoughtlessness in not asking Jancif he could go. And 
as the brown, curly head was laid upon his pillow and 
mamma’s good-night kiss was on his lips, he resolved 
never to be so careless again, and you may be sure he 
really meant to try to do right. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

ASTER Day is a very sacred day if we think at all 

of whatit means. It is a glad day, but not a time 
for folly or display. It was a little sad to me to walk 
about the streets on Saturday and to see how thought- 
lessly and wrongly we were preparing for the next day. 
The millinery shops were full, the streets were a jam, 
and the flower shops—places, above all, where quiet and 
modesty should be—were bazaars of fashions. New and 
elegant designs in bouquets, rare plants, and: extraordi- P 


toolong. Am I too late for the red line now? 


nary flowers were in such demand that the florists not 
only worked with haste and vigor throughout. the long 
day, but were hard at work all night, and up to the hour 
for church service on Sunday, if not later. 
doing well to make Easter a time for extravagance and 
show. We make better offering to our risen Lord by 
gifts of loving thoughtfulness and a truly devout spirit. 

Ithank you all for the cards you have sent me. Some 
of them are especially beautiful, and have words of great 
comfort on them. Iam sorry you could not all see the 
lovely doll which came securely packed in a box, and 


accompanied by the following letter : 
WasuineTon, D. C., April 10, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I read abont that poor little girl that got run over. I send her 
a doll, and please give it to her on Easter. I (dressed the doll all 
myself, and think it looks real pretty. I have seven or eight dolls, 
all dressed, to give to some poor sick children, and don’t know 
where there are any, except at the Children’s Hospital, and they 
have a good many playthings already that they got Christmas. 
If you hear of any other little girls or boys getting hurt, please 
tell me, and maybe I can send them something to play with. I 
am eleven. I wrote to you on my last birthday. I send an 
Easter card to you, and one to little May. Please tell me whether 
she was the older of the two or not. I hope she will soon get 
well. With love from your nicce, BEss!e£. 

My desk was ornamented with the doll all the even- 
ing, and Trixie found it hard to keep her hands from 
it. Easter morning she took it to the hospital and 
gave it into the hands of little May, who seemed too 
weak to speak her thanks, but she looked very glad. 
She has had many kind attentions, and I hope will be 
spared to show what a little girl can do with seal one 
arm. She was the elder of the two. 

Lynn, April 7, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Ithank you very much for the seeds. Mamma gave me the 
flower seeds and papa the vegetable seeds, and I drew a flower- 
garden plan for ‘* The Cottage Hearth,”’ and it is to illustrate the 
May number, So I am to havea prize of twenty packages of 
flower seeds. SoI think I shall have quite a garden if I am able 
totake care of it. I am sick now, so I write this letter to you, asI 
have more time than when I am well. Well, to begin at the 
beginning, I went tothe skating-rink about the middle of De 
cember, and fell on the toe of a gentleman’s skate and hit the end 
of my spine, and turned it in a little. Then I fell out doors and in 
school a good deal, as my ankles are weak, and hurt my right 
hip and jarred my stomach, so between them all and a frolic I 
had with my cousins a week ago, I have had a pretty sick time. 
The doctor says I must not goto school till September, and 
must be very careful, and a lot of musts and canis ; so here I am, 
your poor “‘sarvint,’’ stuck up in achair doing not much of any- 
thing. Well, I must not talk about my own self all the time, but 
must ask you if you and Uncle Perseverance, Trixie and the 
boys, are all well. Won’t you ask some of the nieces to cor- 
respond with me? I should lik» to have them very much. I 
am fourteen years old, and like to write letters when I know 
what to say, and when my hand don't tremble as it does now. 
Please excuse my writing with a pencil, as they don’t want me 
to use ink tillI am well enoughto stop trembling so I won't 
blot the paper. I am glad you liked the picture. for I liked to 
make it for you. My dear old Bantie is alive and as well as she 
ever was. She is taking care of her two grandchildren now, as 
their mother is dead. They are old enough to take care of them- 
selves, but she don’t seem to think so. She scratches and calls 
them and they come just as if they were three weeks old instead 
of ayear. I must close now, so good-by. 

Your affectionate niece, MINNIE. 


I am sorry you have been so unfortunate about falling, 
When you recover from this trouble, I hope you will do 
something to strengthen your ankles. There must be 
several of the cousins who would like to write to you. 
I will gladly forward their letters. 


BrRIDGEWATER, April 3, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


I wrote you a letter before Christmas, but mamms thought it 
We have taken 
The Christian Union ever since it was published, and like to read 
the children’s letters very much. I have not been to school all 
winter, but am expecting to go this summer. 

Isend you a fern leaf that was sent mamma from California. 
They are found on the Pacific Ocean; are rolled up in balls; 
they are boiled or heated up, and are separated, then are dried 
and pressed. I have two canary birds, Trillie and Trixie is set- 
ting on five eggs. I will try and not get this letter too long. I 
would like an answer to my letter. Your niece, MINNIE. 


I think the leaf you sent, which is very pretty, is a 
sea-moss, is it not? No; you are not too late for the 
‘‘red line.” I am going to-morrow with one of my big 
nephews, who helps me very m'ich, to buy a new book 
for my young people’s names, and I shall put into it, as 
I said before, only those from whom I have heard within 
the year. The red line is the mark I put in my old books 
to show that you still want to be one of our family. 


pril 5, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
We are three cousins living only one-half mile from each other. 


and Sunday-school, and love each other as sisters. (We have no 
sisters.) We would like to show you our new calves, and give 
you some fresh milk to drink, and some cream for your coffee, 
and some warm sugar to eat, which is made at Lua’s house. 
We have chickens hatching. They tell us we will have to knit 
stockings for them, but we think they will all enjoy an early 
chicken fried next lull. As soon as the weather gets warm our 
Sabbath-school class is going to mcet and piece a quilt. Can you 
give us a place where it is most needed? and which would be 
better, a comfortable ora bedquilt? Should it be made for a 
double or sing.e bed? Wesend asmall Easter offering, which 
we hope will please some of the poor sick children. We would 
like to become your nieces. Our ages are fourteen, thirteen, 
and eleven, in the order that our names come. 
Very affectionately, Hattie L., Lua L., Fiona S. 


Your quilt will be made very useful at the Home for 


We are not | 


We are farmers’ daughters, attend the same school, same church | 


the Friendless, and you would better make it for a sin- 
gle bed, but not too narrow. It does seem as if it would 
be rather cold for your chickens’ feet, but I think they 
will get along without the stockings. I should like very 
much to see your homes. 


Iowa, April 5, 1884. 

I would like to be one of your nieces. Mamma says she wishes 
you were already emperor of all the world, for there are so 
many boys and girls here who ought to be compelled to learn to 
do something to keep them from learning bad habits which lead 
tocrime Iam thirteen years old, and my sister older, and two 
brothers, younger, set the type for our weekly paper. Papa and 
mamma are the editors. We live on the Mississippi River, and it is 
a grand sight to see the ice go out; and now the steamersare 
coming. We do not goto school this spring, but we are learning 
about as much at home, with all our nice magazines and papers 
to read ; then we are learning to keep house, and getting strong, 
and will have a trade, with which we can earn our living if we 


ever are left without support. We like The Christian Union, and 


are so near Davenport we can visit that Academy of Science 
“A.W.” wrote about last week, and be home to dinner, only we 
could not look at half the things there inthattime. But the 
great Government works are near too, and many attractions I 
would like to have you see. We are near great coal mines, a’ 
summer resort with a mineral spring, and large stone quarries. 
The prohibition law is creating a great excitement here n»w, and 
the children of saloon-keepers seem glad that they are going to 
do something else for a living after the Fourth of July. We have 
had the longest skating season this winter that we ever had. 
There is a large creek back of our house, where we skated, asthe 
river had air-holes, and they Were cutting ice for storing. Now 
for amusement, we have swings, and nice chickens to care for, 
cows, pig, and a large garden. If you please, you may send me a 
few seeds, as your flowers may be a different kind. : 
Your would-be niece, LAURA A. 

Yours is what I should call a family newspaper. It is 
a good school, and, if you do not make your reading too 
exclusively the magazine and the newspaper, you will 
really get a fair education without going to school. But 
there is great danger in these days, when our tables are 
covered with periodical literature, that we shall acquire 
very superficial habits of reading, and feed our minds 
with bits of food here and there in a way to give them dys- 
pepsia. I sometimes think that those children who are 
brought up where there are only a very few good books 
are likely to be better readers and get more good from 
their reading than those who have a host of books, just 
as the children whose staple food is bread and milk are 
better fed than those whose table is spread with great 
variety and many dainties. So many are asking for 
seeds that I shall have to give each but afew. I hope 
they will thrive and keep you reminded of 


Yours affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 

CHARITY'S REPORT. | 

Previously acknowledged . . . . 77 
Henry B. Bodman 


Fannie Campbell, Sue Campbell 1 00 
Annie McConnell 10 
Mary ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 00 
‘Total . $710 02 
SQUARE WORDS. 
1. A tutor who prepares for examinations, 2. Strangely. 8. 
Increased, 4. Piain. 5. A many-headed serpent. aX LE 
IL. 
1. Toswim. 2 An open space. 3. To turn. 4. An inclosure. 
R. LB. 
DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2, A kind of cloth. 3. A memorial. 4. A bird. 


5, A foreign weight. 6. Anore. 7. A letter. 
NAMES OF FLOWERS. 


1. A bird, and that which excites. 2. An dnimal, and a cover. 
ing forthe hand. 3. An exclamation, and the name of a fabu- 
lous hero. 4. A vehicle, and a body of people inhabiting the 
same country. 5. To strive for superiority, an exclamation, and 
to permit. 6. A conjunction, a Latin word signifying “ thrice,” 
and a drinking-vessel. 7. A woman’s name, and a precious 
metal. 8. A timid animal, and a hollow body used for making 
sounds. 9. A Latin word signifying a “‘ small sword.” 

W. K. 
EASY ENIGMAS. 


Eleven letters. 
My 8, 9, 10, 6 is a road. 
My 2, 3, 4, 1 are men of fancy. 
My 5, 6, 7, 11, 9 is an animal of Africa. 
My whole is a country. 
Il. 

Thirty-two letters. 
My 13, 20, 18, 19 is a product of the United States. 
My 3, 14, 17 is a domestic animal. 
My 15, 16, 12 is often on the table, 
My 1, 2, 15, 4isa boy’s hame. 
My 5, 8, 30 is to extract. 
My 31, 6, 26, 25, 20, 7 is dangerous. 
My 22, 32, 9, 24 is a title. 
My 21, 29, 24, 10 is a part of the body. 
My 11, 23, 27, 28 is a noise. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 3. 


Cross-Word Enigma.—Shepherd. 


B. A. 


Square Word.— I TEM 
TAME 
MET 


Grammatical 

‘* Hail! native Language, that, by sinews weak, 

Didst move my first endeavoring tongue to speak.’ (Milton, 
Anagram Proverb,.--“4 rolling stone gathers moss. 
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SUNDAY EAFTERNOON. 


MY FORTRESS.’ 


Hé that has God his guardian made 
Shall under the Almighty’s shade 
Secure and undisturb’d abide ; 
Thus to my soul of him I'll say, 
He is my fortress and my stay, 
My God, in whom I will confide. 


His tender love and watchful care 
Shall free thee from the fowler’s snare, 
And from the noisome pestilence ; 
He over thee his wings shall spread, 
And cover thy unguarded head ; 
His truth shall be thy strong defense. 


Because, with well-placed confidence, 
Thou mak’st the Lord thy sure defense, 
Thy refuge, even God most high, 
Therefore no ill on thee shall come, 
Nor to thy heaven-protected home 
Shall overwhelming plagues draw nigh. 


THE COLLECT.*® 


Almighty God, who hast given thine only Son to be unto 
us both a sacrifice for sin, and also an ensample of godly 
life; Give us grace that we may always most thankfully re- 
ceive that his inestimable benefit, and also daily endeavor 
ourselves to follow the blessed steps of his most holy life ; 
through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


PAUL’S PSALM OF LOVE. 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 
* Love worketh ne ill to his neighbor ; therefore love is the ful- 


filling of the law.”"—Rom. xiil., 10. 


HE thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians is a 

psalm interjected in the midst of atreatise. Paul has 
been arguing with his fiery earnestness against the spirit 
of strife which had broken out in the Corinthian church ; 
he has rebuked the emulation between men distinguished 
by the exercise of different gifts ; he fears lest his rebuke 
shall stifle ambition, check progress, deaden life. 
‘Covet earnestly the best gifts,” he cries; and then he 
pauses : heaven opens before him; a vision is let down 
like Peter's; he passes under one of those sudden 
transitions of feeling characteristic of all poetic and 
spiritual natures: ‘‘and yet,” he says, ‘‘I show you a 
more excellent way.” And then follows his apotheosis 
of love. To comment uponit is like weaving a spider's 
web over the clear glass through which the light of 
heaven shines into an otherwise darkened room. I shall 
only attempt to repeat his teaching in words less felici- 
tous, but in a modern rendering and with modern ap- 
plieations. 

Our most common tests of religious character are 
false and unscriptural, or imperfect and mere fragments 
of Scripture, or superfluous and extra-Scriptural. Is he 
active in the church ? Does he take part in the prayer- 
meeting ? teach in the Sunday-school ? speak and pray ? 
Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels 
and have not love, I am become as sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. Is he sound in the faith? Does he 
subscribe to the creed? Has he a clear apprehension 
of divine truth ? Does he read it with a prophet’s eye 
and receive it with a spiritual apprehension ? Though 
I’ have the gift of prophecy, and understand all myste- 
ries and all knowledge, and have not love, I am nothing. 
Has hea mystic’s faith? Has he a prophet’s exalta- 
tions? Sees he visions? Dreams he dreams? And 
does he show this faith in works of religion greater than 
those of his fellows ? Though I have all faith, so that 
I could remove mountains, and have not love, I am 
nothing. Is he generous in his gifts? Can his pastor 
depend upon him to head the subscription paper ? Though 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and have not 
love, Iam nothing. Is he self-sacrificing? Is he will- 
ing to suffer for his church and his conscience? The 
martyr spirit is rare in our age; has he any of it? 
Though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing. Religion is not.in speech, 
or doctrine, or vision, or gifts, or martyr sacrifices : it is 
in love. Love is the only test. He who loves and is 
silent, loves and is doubtful, loves and is prosaic, loves 
and gives not, loves and suffers not, is better than he 
who speaks, believes, has a mystic’s faith, gives, and 
suffers, and yet loves not. 

What is this love which constitutes the heart of re- 
ligion ? Paul does not analyze it; it cannot be ana- 
lyzed. He does not define it ; it cannot be defined. He 
describes it. | 

Love suffereth long and is kind: it is no evanescent 
emotion ; no dew shining like diamonds in the grass to 
be drank up and disappear in the first hot sun. It 
suffers long, and still is kind : loving on, not for reward, 
but because it must to satisfy the necessities of its own 
inherent nature; serving as faithfully in thankless 
service as n service understood and honored. Love 


1 Hymnal. 2 Book of Common Prayer. - 


* International Sunday-School Lesson for May 4, 1884.—1 Oor. 
1-18. 


envieth not: it has no mean, miserable desire to pull 
another down to its own level ; will not climb to prefer- 
ment on the shoulders of others; cannot intrigue. Love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up: the loving soul 
never rolls its own reputation over and over like a sweet 
morsel ; never plumes itself before its own imagina- 
tion ; never looks at itself in the pleasure of pride, or 
puts itself where others may look and admire. Love 
doth not behave itself unseemly: it is not careless and 
inconsiderate ; love is the only true etiquette. Love 
seeketh not her own: is not ambitious, pushing, self- 
assertive, self-seecking. Love is not easily provoked. 
It may be angry. There is no wrath like the wrath of 
love. But it is not irritable, cross, snappish. It pun- 
ishes, but it is not vexed ; itis angry, but it is not im- 
patient ; it rebukes, but it never scolds. Love thinketh 
no evil : never searches for evil motives for good deeds— 
rather for good motives for evil deeds ; and so it never 
gossips ; knows nothing of that carrion-feeding which 
is the commonest occupation of small society. Love 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth : it 
will not listen to scandal; it does not read the noisome 
revelations of modern society made every now and then 
in our daily newspapers ; it does not buy the penny- 
dreadful to gloat over the last divorce suit or the latest 
bank defalcation. It never rubs its hands and chuckles 
and says, Aha! Aha! another church member fallen. 
Love beareth all things ; and this is the threefold secret 
of its bearing: it trusteth all things ; would rather bea 
thousand times deceived than cherish a suspicious and 
distrustful spirit; when it can trust no longer, it 
hopeth all things, still looking for some turn that shall 
bring good out of evil ; and when it can neither trust 
nor hope, it endureth all things. O sacred love! 
thou art indeed more eloquent than speech, wiser than 
Knowledge, more wonderful than the mystic’s faith, a 
greater gift than all giving, and the only true martyr 
spirit. 

Love never faileth. It is immortal. Prophecies, 
tongues, knowledge, are all transitory. Our best theol- 
ogy is a theology of fragments. Each age unlearns 
what the age before had learned ; or so learns it anew as 
to make the old learning seem false. Weare all partial- 
ists in knowledge. We know in part, and we teach in 
part. And all our knowledge and all our teaching is 
but to conduct us to love. When we have reached our 
journey’s end we shall dismiss our guide. Knowledge is 
childhood ; love ismanhbood. Theology is the alphabet ; 
love is the literature ; and when we have come to under- 
stand and read the literature, we no longer spell it out 
painfully, one letter ata time. Love knows instantly, 
instinctively, intuitively. It reads truth by words, sen- 
tences, pages, not by letters. The intellect shows only 
the reflection of truths, shadowed dimly in the mirror. 
Love turns its back upon the glass, and sees the truth 
face to face. Knowledge looks for God in the glass, 
and sees his dim image there; love turns dissatisfied 
away from the reflection which Knowledge brings her, 
and embraces God himself. Knowledge sees in the 
glass, dimly ; love, face to face. The babe lying on the 
mother’s lap knows the mother as the mother knows 
the child—knows it interiorly, personally, spiritually ; 
KNows. And the child of God, looking up into the face 
of God, knows God as God knows his child. ‘‘ We un- 
derstand one another” is the prayer of such a child, 
whom love has taught what knowledge never teaches. 

Three things abide forever: faith, or the vision of 
God; hope, or the desire for God ; love, or oneness with 
God. But the greatest of these is love. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A BEAUTIFUL GUEST.—LESSON FOR MAY 4. 
By Emrty HunTINGTON MILLER. 


O you know that these bodies of ours are like 
houses? Some are large, and some are quite 

small ; some are very beautiful, and others are plain ; but 
they are all wonderful houses. Most of your bodies are 
like houses that are not yet finished, so you cannot tell 
certainly about the people that will live in them, but 
each one will have to choose for himself what kind of 
inhabitants he will have in his house: ‘You will not live 
alone in this house of your body ; you wiil have guests 
to live with you, and you must be very careful to choose 
the right ones, for when they are once in, they will look 
out at the windows of your eyes, and speak through the 
door of your lips. What guests will you have ? I should 
like to have Knowledge for one guest, and Kindness for 
another, and Pity, and Gentleness, and Faith, and Hope, 
and a great many others. Paul had all these, but yet he 
said there ‘vas one guest that was better than all; that 
never would leave us, that never would fail us; that 
would always say and do just the best thing. This 
beautiful guest is Christian Love ; that is the kind of 
love which Christ had. If we have this love the Bible 
says God himself dwells in us, and our bodies are like 
houses set apart and kept pure and bright for him to 
live in. How shall we know this beautiful guest ? There 
is a picture of her so that we all may know if she lives 


with us, Paul said it was better to have this love than 


to be as wise as the angels are, or to be able to do such 
wonderful miracles as removing great mountains, and 
that nothing was worth having without it. And then 
he described this love. First, he said, ‘‘ Love suffereth 
long and is kind :” that means love forgives and keeps 
on forgiving, over and over again, and is kind in spite 
ofall. Next, ‘‘ Love envieth not :” is glad to hear others 
praised, and does not wish to take their happiness from 
them. ‘‘ Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up :” 
that is, love does not think herself wiser and better than 
others, and boast of what she does. ‘‘ Doth not behave 
itself unseemly :” is very careful to be gentle and 
courteous and considerate everywhere, at home, at school, 
and at church. ‘‘ Seeketh not her own :” is not always 
looking out for her own pleasure, and trying to secure 
her own way, but rather cares for others, and thinks of 
their good. ‘‘ Is not easily provoked :” even when she is 
unkindly treated she is patient and is ready with the 
soft answer that turns away anger. ‘‘ Thinketh no evil :” 
she always tries to make the best of things, and is never © 
ready to suspect others of wrong-doing, or accuse them 
of evil. The reason she is so unwilling to believe any 
evil of any one is that she ‘‘ Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth :” she is not glad when she can 
find faults in people, and eager to point them out to 
others, but she loves to find that others are good and 
true, and to join in praising them. And she does not do 
this once in a great while, and then grow tired of it, but 
keeps on loving and forgiving and hoping and helping ; 
so the Bible says : ‘‘ Love never faileth ; love beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.” 

Shall we not choose this beautiful guest to come and 

live with us, and say to Envy and Anger and Evil-speak- 
ing and Impatience that we have no room for them ? 
For this love will not live with bad companions, and if 
we think unkind thoughts and say unkind words of 
others she will not stay with us. And we must. be 
ready to listen when she speaks to us. If we are 
tempted to be angry or impatient with others, Love will 
say, ‘‘Stop! Remember! Think how patient God is 
with you, though you often do wrong. We are none of 
us very wise, we are all like little children that have just 
begun to learn, but love is better than wisdom, and by 
and by we shall understand better. We cannot: see 
into people’s hearts, and su we ought not to judge them, 
but to be very careful not todo anything to lead them 
wrong. Reading the Bible, and praying, and going to 
church, and giving money to the poor, are all good things, 
if we have love also, but they are worth nothing without 
love : ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Paul and James and John all wrote a great deal 
of this love, but perhaps John said the most beautiful 
thing of all when he wrote, ‘‘God is love, and he that 
dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” §8o 
love is like the light that shines from God’s presence, and 
if we have him in our hearts we shall have sunshine all 
about us, for in him is no darkness at all. 


ANTAGONISM OF LAW AND GRACE.’ 


HE Apostle Paul, in many passages, seems to con- 
sider all law as either positively injurious in its in- 
fluence, or, if useful for atime, having only a tempo- 
rary value. According to these texts, law, in all its 
forms, crushes the spirit, discourages, arouses sinful tend- 
encies, stimulates evil desires. Was this an extrava- 
gance on his part, or has it any foundation in reality ? 

Thus Paul says (Rom. iv., 15), ‘‘The law worketh 
wrath ; for where there is no law, neither is there trans- 
gression.” Again (Rom. vii., 10), ‘‘ The commandment 
which was ordained to life, I found to be unto death ;” 
(Rom. vii., 7) ‘‘I had not known evil desire, except 
the law had said, ‘Thou shalt not covet.’” In such 
passages as these Paul seems to extend his polemic even 
to the moral law. 

This question we will consider soon. Meantime, let 
us see more fully why the indignation of our Apostle 
was aroused against those who insisted that Gentile 
Christians should keep the Jewish law, and that they 
could not be saved outside of Judaism. 

Let us suppose an analogous case. A missionary with 
a large mind and heart concludes to go on a mission, not 
to Jupan or the South Seas, but to the North End of 
Boston. He visits the poor forlorn sinners there, and 
finds that what they ueed is some sympathy, some en- 
couragement. So he tells them of God’s love, of his 
readiness to forgive them ; tells them of the grace of God 
in Jesus Christ. Thus, at last, they become a little er- 
couraged, and think that perhaps it is worth while to 
try to be good. He takes them out of the vile places 
where they are, and encourages them to be sober, to be 
industrious, to help each other, to avoid temptation. 
They are trying to do so when there arrives, let us say, a 
zealous sectarian, who tells them that they can never be- 
come Christians unless they join his church, and are 
baptized and confirmed and go to confession. Our mis- 
sionary, when he returns, finds his poor converts all at 
sea sea again, thinking that God does not love them, and 
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will not help them until they join some ritualistic church 
and partake of its sacraments. What does he say? He. 
says, like Paul, ‘‘O foolish North-enders, who has be-; 
witched you? What was it which saved you from your. 


_ sin and misery ? Was it not the simple love of God in 


Ph Christ ?. Did you not have a new courage and life 
nd a new spirit when you first caught a glimpse of the 


infinite tenderness of your Heavenly Father? And now 
are you going back to sacraments, ceremonies, and dead 
works? You have the soul of goodness in you when 
you believe in God, in yourselves, and in each other ; 


do not go back to the body of goodness in these forms. 


When you have the kernel, why care forithe shell? I 
tell you that, if you lose your simple trust in God and 
Christ, and begin to doubt whether you are right, and 
to be anxious about getting into the right church, Jesus 
Christ will not be able to help you; you will lose all dat 
Christianity.” 


Take another case. Here are young people, a girl 


and boy, who have been brought up to believe that God 
approves of every effort they make to doright. They 
are sweet, affectionate children, loving their father and 


mother and brothers and sisters, trying to correct their 


faults and improve their characters, endeavoring to do 
their duties as well as they can. Presently there comes 


some narrow-minded, bigoted zealot, who says, ‘‘ They. 
have never been converted ; they are not pious ; they do 


not belong to the church ; they do not keep the Sabbath 
in my way. They are poor, lost souls, and never can 
be saved unless I convert them.” So he disturbs the 


minds of these dear children with his theories of theol- 


ogy ; tells them they are impenitent, and that the wrath 


of God rests on them, and that God will send them to. 


hell unless they experience a change of heart. I think 
that if you or I found him talking to these good young 
people in that way, we should say to them, ‘‘ Do not be- 
lieve a word of it. 


him. You know God, and are known of him; do not 
go back to these beggarly elements, or come into bond- 
age to such a narrow view of God and his love. The 
way of salvation is through faith, not fear, through love 


and hope and courage, and the sense of a divine pres- 


ence and providence. Do not go out of this heavenly 
atmosphere which now bathes your minds and hearts, 
to try to work yourself up into some other kind of re- 
ligion. Do not be bound by this man’s narrow doc- 
trines, or by his low views of your Hes#venly Father. 
Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made 


you free, and be not subject again to any yoke of bond- 


age.” 

Formalism and ritualism lay down a law—a law of 
ceremonies. They make narrow rules, and say, ‘“‘ No 
salvation but through ¢iis.” Bigotry lays down another 
- law—a law of belief—and says, ‘‘ You can be saved only 
by believing this creed.” Paul says, ‘‘ You are saved, 
not by a law of ceremonies, nor by a law of belief, but 
by faith in the eternal, infinite, inexhaustible goodness 
of the Almighty.” 

A law, a rule, a method, may be a very good thing 
when it is used as a help and means. When it is made 
an end, then it isa very bad thing. The methods of 
the Roman Catholic Church, of the Greek Church, or 
the Presbyterian Church, may be very useful as long as 
they are used as means, and not made essential. If you 
make them essential, then you make faith in God sec- 
ondary. There is but one thing needful—needful now, 
needful always—and that is a sincere desire to do right, 
or what Jesus calls being pure in heart. As long as one 
is honestly secking to do right, to see the truth and to 
love what is good, he has a right to believe that God 
loves him ; and everything else is secondary. 

A man is lost in the forest. It is night, and a storm 
of wind and snow is raging. Discouraged, half frozen, 
tired so that he can hardly move, he is about to liedown 
and die, when he hears a friendly voice shouting to him. 
He is filled with new hope; he goes to the sound. At 
last he sees a kind neighbor who has come out tu look 
for him, and who leads him home. Just as he arrives, 
and is about to clasp his wife and children to his heart, 
another person hurries up and says, ‘‘ You have not 
come the right way ; you are all wrong; you ought to 
have come home by another road, which is the only 

straight road to your house; you must go right back 
into the forest, and begin again.” I think the other 
would reply, ‘‘ But I am at home now ; that is the essen- 
tial thing. I may not have come the shortest or best 
way, but, as Iam at home, I have the one thing needful, 
and I do not mean to give that up. I shall not go out 
in the storm again in order to come back by the right 
road.” 

A church is a method of climbing up to God ; acreed 
is amethod ; the Lord’s day, preaching, worship, prayer, 
the sacraments, these are methods, rules, laws; but the 
end and object of all is to fill the soul with the sense of 
God’slove. This being accomplished, the work is done. 

To conform to any law of ceremonies is not essential ; 
to conform to any law of belief is not essential. But is 
it not essential, it may be said, to conform to the law of 
morality? That depends on what we mean by the moral 


of works is much better than the other. 


The Lord loves you now, just as. 
_ you are, and he does not wish you to lose your faith in 


law. If we mean by it only an outside morality, de- 
cency, conformity to social customs, not stealing, or 
committing any gross misbehavior, we cannot say that 
this is the one thing needful. A man may commit no 
crime against the law of the land, or what would place 
him under the ban of respectable society, and yet he may 
be hard, cold, selfish, overbearing, tyrannical to his de- 
pendents, mean, tricky, false at heart. But if by the 
moral law we mean the ideal standard of love to God and 
man, truth in the inner part, purity of heart, then we 
come back to our original statement, that to aim at the 
best, trusting in God’s help, is the essential thing, 

Most of my readers lead, I suppose, decent lives. We 
have never been in the State prison or the county jail. 
We do the regular work which is expected of us every 
day, and behave as well as the standard of good society 
requires, But why is this? Because we come from a 
decent stock, and have grown up under good influences. 
We have good blood in our veins, and have had a good 
Christian education. Shall we then say, ‘‘ We have the 
one thing needful, for we conform to the law of custom 
and do its works ; we are as good as the average about 
us ; we are not worse than others, and we do not try to 
be better ; we expect to be saved by the moral standard 
which happens to exist around us, and in the righteous- 
ness of that law we are blameless”? 

I do not think that Paul would admit that this class 
I think he 
would say, ‘‘ By the deeds of the law of custom shall no 
flesh be justified.” 
that. 

Go and talk with any poor wretch in the jail or the 
prison. Go and talk with some poor girl, betrayed by a 
man who pretended to love her, ani who then deserted 
her. You will soon see that these are the victims of 
circumstance, of a bad education, of neglect, of loneli- 
ness, of opportunity. You and I have been shielded all 
our lives from the temptations which caused them to 
fall. Wehave obeyed the law of conventional morality; 
but are we, really, any better than they? Can we stand 
up before God and say, ‘‘ We have always kept our- 
selves out of the jail, O Lord ; we have given a fiftieth 
part of our income to the poor; we thank thee that we 
are not as other men are—not like this poor, abandoned 


| girl, not like these criminals in Suffolk jail”? No! I 


think that neither you nor I would use any such Phari- 
saic boast. By the deeds of the law of custom; or the law 
of the land, shall no flesh be justified. Unless the Lord 
accepts us out of his own love, we cannot expect any 
salvation. 

Let us suppose a child walking by itself in a garden 
full of tempting fruit. He has not been told not to eat 
it, therefore he gathers and eats as he chooses, He has 
no sense of wrong-doing, and no remorse. The next 
day his father tells him he may play in the garden but 
must not touch the fruit. But the temptation is too 
strong. No one sees him, no one will know it; he 
plucks and eats. Now sin revives; he is conscious of 
wrong-doing ; his innocence is gone ; sin is aroused, and 
he dies the moral death. Moreover, having trans- 


gressed, he thinks it is of no use tostop. He feels 


morally degraded, and this weakens his power of resist- 
ance. The law was good. It was a hygienic law, in- 
tended to keep him in physical health ; it was a law of 
discipline, intended to teach him self-control. But 
the result is that it has made him in purpose and act a 
sinner. 

Once more, the Law, which has thus developed tend- 
encies into actions and produced a sinful condition, is 
unable to cure it. The command to doright only shows 
us how subject we are to the habits and desires which 
make us dowrong. The father reiterates his commands, 
but every time the child disobeys ha is less able to obey 
than he was before. 

But now suppose that the father, discovering the 
child’s fault, says, ‘‘ My dear boy, I am sorry that you 
were tempted beyond your strength. You did wrong, 
but I will forgive you, for 1 have no doubt you are 
sorry. I will try to see if I cannot help you to conquer 
this temptation. Whenever you feel yourself in danger 
of disobeying, run at once into the house and tell me; 
I will give you something else to think about and to do.” 
The child now feels happy again, and is justified by 
faith in his father’s forgiving love. 

Or take another example from childhood ; for we 
must all become as little children in order to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven : 

A little boy at school finds his lesson very hard, and 
gets discouraged and does not learn it. The Law (rep- 
resented by the schoolmaster) rebukes him, and orders 
himto be sure and learn it so as to recite it in the after- 
noon, or he will be punished. The child goes home 
and looks unhappy, The mother asks the cause and 
learns the difficulty, and says. ‘‘ Come, we will study 
it together.” So she pjeasantly and lovingly stimu- 


lates his intellect, and helps him to conquer the diffi- 
culty. The schoolmaster is the Law; which is just 
and impartial, rewarding or punishing every one ac- 
cording to his works. The mother is Grace, which 


brings pardon, comfort, and strength, 


We must have something better than 


This, I think, will show us what the Apostle mean s 
by his polemic against thelaw. He only omits to point 
out how the moral law is just as necessary for human 


progress as the Gospel. The law awakens the sense 
of responsibility and gives us a high aim, which the 
Gospel enables us to reach. Without the moral law 
to awaken conscience and arouse the sense of respon- 
sibility, grace would be ineffective. It is the united 
action of Law and Gospel which produces spiritual 
progress. 

There are two attitudes of the soul, both of which 
are essential for all attainment and progress. In 
one we turn outward, toward the finite, to work ; in 
the other we turn inward, toward the infinite, to re 
ceive. 
be supplied with strength from within. The passionate 
longing of the artist for beauty, the waiting of the poet 
for his inspiration, the hunger and thirst of the soul for 
goodness—these place men in relation with the infinite 
fountain of truth and good. We must stand still, and 
open the soul inwardly to receive ; then we can go out 
and work from that center of life. Otherwise, the 
stream of our life, instead of flowing from a fountain, 
is only running from a tank, and will soon run itself 


Religion without morality is a fruit-tree which bears 
no fruit. They both cumber the ground. In some 
ages religion has been made the chief concern, and hu- 
man life has been neglected ; then religion has run to 
ritual, ceremony, dogma, asceticism, formal prayer, and 
its life has gone out of it. At the present time, the tend- 
ency is the other way; we now undervalue faith in 
the interest of law. The result of this tendency is 
toward emptiness of mind and heart, a loss of interest in 
life, a loss of courage and vital power; a loss of trust, 
confidence, affection. Let us unite law and love, action 
and faith, the sense of obligation with the sense of de- 
pendence, working out our salvation because we know 
that God works in us to will and to do. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


All work which is not merely mechanical must — 


¥ 


HAT is the useof care and worry? Just so far 


as they are necessary to stimulate activity, they 
are beneficial ; but the moment they go beyond that they 
are actual hindrances. I suppose that more than one-half 
of all the suffering of humanity is suffering on account 
of things that never happen. I think if you will look 
back and go over your life, and winnow it, when you 


take out all the fret and worry that really made you un- | 


happy, and deprived you of bright, gleaming joy, you 
will find that it was the things which never happened 
that you worried about. I think you will find, on the 
other hand, that half of the good things that have really 
befallen you were things that you never dreamed of. It 
was the unexpected that came without your anxiety: 
and the things which you were fretting and worrying 
and twisting about incessantly, and which you allowed 


to take away your peace of mind, and oftentimes to take — 


away your nerve, and unfit you for the battle of life, 
were things that did not come near you. You never 
learned from one day to another in that matter. You 
fretted on Monday just as you did on Sunday, and on 
Tuesday just as you did on Monday, and on Wednes- 
day just as you dii on Tuesday, and so on, year after 
year. You never learn anything about that. A man 
who attempted to mend a kettle would learn in an hour 
that every time he put a hot iron to it he made a bigger 
hole than he mended, and after a few trials he would 
give that up. But men go on making the same mistakes 
in the whole conduct and economy of their life-work. 
—HrENRY BEECHER. 


Each has his calling, in which he is placed to serve 


God and his fellow-man ; each has there his real sphere — 


of Christian growth. And it is, I maintain, the sacred 
truth of our religion, without which we lose its whole 


living power, that there is no intrinsic division between 


the holy and the secular vocation. It tells the trades- 
man that he is to follow it as ‘‘ his Father’s business ;” 
the professional man, that to cure diseases, or expound 
the law, or give himself to any toil, is a ministry of 
Christ. There are peculiar duties which our religion 
asks, duties of worship, of prayer, of abstinence and 
discipline, to be recognized by each. There are seasons 
of retirement from the busy world, for nearer com- 
munion with God. But the aim and only end of them 
all is our refreshing for the activities of daily life. Itis 
no part of our piety to retreat from the temptations or 
prefer other ways of life, like the weak monarch whito 
gave up his throne for the monk’s gown, or the poor 
monk of Morrone, who, when the pontifical chair 
needed a stern reformer, fled back to his cell and was 
justly lashed by Dante for his ‘‘granrifiuto.” There 
are those who may ehoose a recluse religion. I will 
not blame them, if God has placed them there. But I 
will insist that the purest, noblest, manliest, most sym- 
metrical Christian character is that we gain in the walk 
of active life ; and the graces that ure its fruitage are the 
real ones of household virtue, of honor and truth and 


social kindness in the interchange of men, of unselfish 
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duty in tbe calling, private or public, wherein we serve 


our ho)-y master. —Rev. E. A. Wasusurn, D.D. 


ANOTHER COUNCIL IN NEW HAVEN. 


AST summer, when most of the pastors of the 
churches invited were absent, and when only a 
quorum was present, a Council called by the Harvard 
Avenue Church, New Haven, Conn., voted to install 
the Rev. Charles W. Park. Afterward the vote was 
reconsidered in order to allow the candidate an oppor- 
‘tunity to make a fuller statement. Then another vote 
was taken, and, by a majority of two or three, it was 
voted inexpedient to proceed with the installation. It 
was not noticed at the time, but was seen after the 
Council had finished its work, that when the second 
votc was taken there lacked several members of being a 
quorum present. The chicf reason for the negative 
vote was the position of the candidate on infant bap- 
tism. The church quietly accepted the advice of the 
Council, although for ten months it has employed Mr. 
Park as a supply. On Thursday, April 17, a second 
Council convened at the call of the church. Concern- 
ing this Council, two or three facts are noticeable : 

1. It was almost exactly the same council as the for- 
mer one. The same churches and individuals were 
called as at first, except in two or three instances. One 
church, which was not represented at the former Coun- 
cil, was not invited to the second ; and two or three in- 
dividuals who had left New Haven were not invited. 
Every church in New Haven was invited. One church 
declined to be present because, in its opinion, a second 
Council was inexpedient. It is plain that nothing could 
have been fairer than to submit the question a second 
time to what was practically the same Council. 

2. The causes which it was felt warranted the reopen- 
‘ing of the case were the fact that the former Council 
had given its judgment when no quorum was present, 
and the fact that Mr. Park had so far modified his 
practice concerning infant baptism as to be willing to 
administer the rite when it was desired by parents, 
leaving all matters of ceremony to be settled by the con- 
science of the individuals concerned. 

The question whether the Council had any ground for 
its existence was vigorously pushed by Professor Fisher, 
and wes answered by an aflirmative vote in open ses- 
sion. A letter from Dr. H. M. Dexter was read justify- 
ing, unqualifiedly, the calling of a Council to recon- 
sider the case. Mr. Park accepted the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicene Creed, and the New Congregational 
Creed with one or two explanations. Concerning 
infant baptism he considered its significance to be in the 
fact that it was an act of consecration. Concerning the 
article on eschatology he stated the following proposi- 
tions as explanatory of the article in the New Creed: 
1. The Judge of all the earth will do right. 2. No soul 
will be saved except on the basis of conversion and re- 
generation. 3. No soul will be lost until all the re- 
sources of divine love consistent with human freedom 
have been exhausted. He said unqualifiedly that he had 
no hope to extend to any sinner beyond the moment 
that salvation was offered to him. While he declined 
to make any dogmatic statement concerning whether 
any opportunity might be offered of repentance after 
death, he distinctly and emphatically said that he had 
no hope to offer to any one of such an opportunity, 
and that he preached the duty of immediate repent- 
ance, under peril of being eternally lost. He said 
concerning the Atonement that he found much in all 
theories that helped him to make plainer the great fact 
accomplished by the death of Christ. Heaccepted much 
of the substitution and satisfaction theories as express- 
ing essential parts of the truth. After a full and search- 
ing examination, the Council, composed in part of some 
of the most conservative of our thinkers, voted without 
a dissenting voice to proceed to the installation. Mr. 
Park was for eleven years a missionary in India, and 
the letterfrom Dr. E. K. Alden concerning the estimation 
in which he was held by the officers of the Board was 
complimentary in the extreme. Rev. I. C. Meserve was 
Moderator of the Council. The sermon of installation 
was preached by the Rev. A. H. Bradford ; installing 
prayer, Newman Smyth, D.D; right hand of fel- 
lowship, the Rev. Thomas R. Bacon ; charge to pastor, 
Joseph Anderson, D.D. 


MISSIONARY TRAINING. 


HE question has more than once been asked, 

‘‘ Where is a training-school or institution where 
women can fit themselves for work as missionaries ?” 
When the question was asked me, I answered, ‘‘ A Chris- 
tian home.” For life, and especially in these days, is 
very much the same the world over. If a woman 
devotes herself to that work she needs a good education, 
as good as it may have been possible for her to obtain. 
It is not the place here to speak of her qualifications ; 
that is a point to be decided by those who are the agents 
in sending herforth. A gord education is a good thing ; 


an aptitude for languages is a good thing ; a power and 
readiness in teaching is a good thing; but it is also 


important to know how wo live ; and, after books which 
give principles, there is no better training-school than a 
well-managed Christian family. 

Life to most of us is very commonplace, after all. 
Eating and sleeping and wearing clothes must be done, 
and the well-being of our bodies, as the instrument with 
which we work, cannot be ignored. She should know 
how to cook. If even the wise man could say, ‘‘ feed 
me with food convenient for me,” we may be assured 
that the matter is important to keep the machine with 
which we work well oiled and in good working order. 
We havescen dyspepsia and every evil work in a family 
where the mother could neither give her husband ligh 
bread nor feed the children properly. It is simply a 
means of grace, and the Lord has so ordained it. 

She should know enough of medicine to understand 
the simple rules, and why certain things are needed. 
This, of course, includes a general knowledge of physi- 
ology, which may be had from books, and the opeugeen 
part in a well organized family. 

A very homely part of this life is the sewing, now a 
too much despised branch of work. (Did Paul sew 
those tents or weave them ?) Some one quaintly said of 
a savage who was converted, ‘‘ The grace of God began 
with a shirt.” In some reyions the clothing marks the 
Christian. Now a thorough knowledge of this branch 
of woman’s work is really essential to the missiozary, 
for her own comfort and well-being and well-looking, 
and that she may teach the women and girls. What we 
know well costs us small effort, ind a fair apprenticeship 
to this branch of ‘‘ woman’s work” will help her more 
than shecan tell. ‘‘ But the time it takes ; we are in such 
haste to begin.” Our Master is not in haste ; his time is 
always. He: began his public work at thirty years of 
age. The great Apostle Paul spent years ‘‘in Arabia,” 
and years in prison, and perhaps years in “‘ tent-making.” 
It is more important that work be done well than that it 
be done hastily. Inthe Bibleinstructions as to teachers, 
an important item is, ‘‘ Not a novice,” etc. Much harm 
comes from unripe fruit in the spiritual and moral as 
well asthe natural world. One of the worst things that 
comes from this haste is the “ breaking down,” as it is 
called. So many try to do more than they can, and im- 
pose upon their bodies and souls burdens which the 
Lord never laid upon them. We should know how to 
live as wéll as how to die. Perhaps the best illustiation 
may be found in the lives of two women, who are but 
types of many. 

Mrs. A. went out with her husband as a mission- 
ary. She, as well as he, was thoroughly furnished, 
according to the notions which we have sct forth. 
They had many hardships, and she did her best to 
lessen them and procure family comfort. She had chil- 
dren, and she trained them and cared for them, and 
made them useful. You need not say they were “ terri- 
bly in the way.” The rude people around them had the 
example of a Christian family. They saw a woman re- 
spected and cared for instead of being beaten and 
trampled upon. They saw children obedient, helpful, 
intelligent, instead of being little wild animals. They 
saw the comfort and well-being of a well-ordered house 
and household intelligently and skillfully managed. Was 
this all? No. Mrs. A. knew the place of prayer. She 
could lift up her heart even while her fingers were busy 
with the most commonplace work. The women who 
came under her influence, one by one, learned where to 
find rest. The boys and girls whom she employed 
learned also to serve the Master. Who shall tell the 
number who were converted, while she seemed merely 
a good mother and housekeeper ! 

Mrs. B. went forth full of energy and zeal. She also 
cared for her household, and her children came one after 
another to be cared for and taught ; for there are seldom 
schools to be found in these outer lands. But she also tried 
to teach and to hold mectings, and to do her full share of 
what is called ‘‘ missionary work.” Her zeal and devotced- 
ness were beautiful, and bore some fruit; but—she did 
not understand the laws of health and life, of her 
body as the Lord made it. You cannot do two things at 
once, and the Lord does not demand it. The consequence 
came—broken health and a return home to recruit— 
her husband’s work so interrupted. Back again, and 
the same result—the second time to die. The children 
some of them to die, others with feeble constitutions 
and broken jlives, from the mother’s overwork. (Even 
animals know better.) Fragments of good work instead 
of a rounded life. 

‘« Whether of them twain did the will of our Father ?” 


A VETERAN. 


PULPIT GLEAMS. 


NOTHER beautiful Sunday drew crowds of peo- 
ple to the churches of New York. The costumes 
worn indicated that the ~— had prepared for sun- 
shine. 
.. The pulpit of Grace CGhurchie was occupied by the Rev. 
.Phil!'ps Brooks, of Boston. That he was to occupy the 
pulpit was gemerally known, and an unusual number of 
people attended the morning services at that church. 


He preached from the text ‘‘I know how to be abased, 
and I know how to abound,” and said, in part : : 


“The moral uses of adversity monopolize our thought. 
But it is also true that the man who has wealth and does not 
flee from it, but uses it well, does more nobly than the as- 
cetic in hiscell. It is not mine to tell men of riches to thro 
their riches away, but to tell them of their privileges and ro- 
sponsibilities. Beyond the duty of being anything is the 
higher duty of knowing how to be anything. No man has 
a right to be anything unless he has the knowledge of how 
to be that thing. When Paulsays, ‘I know howto abound,’ 
he'is thinking of anything which makes life pleasant and am- 
ple—of money, of scholarship, of friendship, of great spirit- 
ual hopes and experiences. Paul did not have all these, and 
yet he had the knowledge of how to use them. The power 
by which he could rob abundance of its dangers was the 
knowledge of the true perfection of a soul in serving Christ. 
All men do not know how to be rich. The generous, sympa- 
thetic, active, kind rich man knows how to berich. He 
has taken possession of his money. What is more pitiable 
than the blunderer who holds wealth and knows not how to 
use it? In the college of life every one should learn how to 
live. The grand lesson to be learned is how to glorify 
God with what we have. Sometimes a rich man feels that 
if he could only get rid of his money he would become a 
better and stronger man. It is the old story of the man in 
the tropics thinking he could be a good man at the North 
Pole. The outcry of the poor is not against rich men, but 
against rich men who do not know how to be rich. The 
pride, vulgarity, cruelty, and selfishness of wealth make 
the poor man’s heart ache and his blood boil. Oh! that all 
rich men and women in this land knew this truth and used 
it! There is also needed a knowledge of how to know truth. 
Here is a scholar who can give you any information, and 
yet you feel no enrichment. He has no deep convictions, no 
faith. He has grown less human, He values his knowledge 
as a botanist his specimens, and not as a gardener his 
plants. The highest knowledge comes by reverence and 
devotedness to God. It is sad if there comes no time when 
the soul feels itself living in great spiritual abundance— 
sacred days when the joy is too deep for songs. There is 
the danger of sclf-satisfaction, or of reactionary fear and 
distrust. If.peace and heavenly vision come to you, make 
them your own by the doing of some great, hard duty in 
their strength. Duty is the only tabernacle which a man 
can make his home in the transfiguration mount. Wecannot 
attain in one short life to all abundance, but by coming to 


God we can attain to the knowledge of how to abound. No 


lot is too rich for the soul which enters into it with the fear 
of God and the love of man.’’ 


Mr. Beecher has returned from his Western trip, and 
preached to the usual crowded house. In the morning 
his subject was ‘‘ The Manifest Christ,” and he selected 
for his text John xiv., 14, 15. 


‘‘ Besides the Christ of the past, we may follow him 
through Lent and mark his progress to the Resurrection and 
Ascension, and still see nothing more than a dramatic pict- 
ure, and he is no more to us than Hamlet or any heroic 
creation in history. It is empty and void of its peculiar pos- 
sibility. Butit is not harmful unless we think that is all. 
There is also the Christ of the intellect, the product of 
thought-power, the result of analysis. The mind looks at 
the parts of his life and dissects them one by one. It 
questions his incarnation, his childhood with its psychological 
inquiries ; the miracles, were they real, possible,or imaginary ? 
his real nature, with all the controversies respecting it ; 
his trial, and death—was it a natural phenomenon or infused 
with a mysterious spirituality ? his Resurrection and 
Ascension. This involves his whole relation toGod. Was 
he man, or pure God, or God incarnated? This involves 
the widest sphere of human experience, the whole 
problem of moral government and of human iife. 
This is the peculiar field of theology. But a@ man 
may be drilled in all theology, and have filled tomes with it, 
and yet have no Christ. The Christ of the intellect is only 
good so far as it helps and invigorates the Christ of faith 
and love, but alone it is no more Christ than the anatomy of 
a man is your father or husband; it is only a structural and 
analytic Christ; yet this is the Christ that men have 
fought for. It is the orthodox Christ, the one that all the 
sects that call themselves orthodox contend for. Then there 
is the symbolic Christ, that all the esthetic nature, 
the beauty and art-loving nature, feels. It is the Christ of 
church pictures, crosses, ceremonies, and processions. It 
ministers only to one side of human nature, and falls short 
of the glorious reality offered to him who comprehends all - 
sides of Christ. At last we come to the Christ in you as de- 
scribed in the New Testament. A man is privileged to have 
Christ born in him out of the elements of necessity in him, 
to fit his nature and the events and evolutions of his life. 
‘Christ in you the hope of glory.’ He is formed out of your 
yearnings and aspirations, joys and temptations, in the days 
and years in which every facet of the diamond soul reflects 
the Lord. Jesus may be yours more or less, but the Christ 
as seen by your soul, born in you and growing in you, at 
last becomes regent and triumphant, is the real Christ to 
you.”’ 


The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea occupied the pulpit of 
Westminister Presbyterian Church, Clinton Street and 
First Place, Brooklyn. That Dr. Duryea has not lost 
his hold on Brooklyn people was proved by the 
crowded church at both morning and evening service. 
He chose his text for the morning service from 
Matt. xi., 11. It was a most earnest plea to men and 
women to find out what their life work was, and then, in 
a spirit of consecration, devote themselves to it, leaving 
results to God ; accepting results, whether successful or 
not, as being part of the divine plan. To those even 
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familiar with Dr. Duryea’s preaching the sermon was a 
surprise as he thrilled his audience by bursts of elo- 
“quence. The unanimous verdict was that Dr. Duryea 
had gained much since he left Brooklyn. The sermon 
in the evening was to young pcople, and though not so 
eloquents that of the morning, was earnest, thought- 
ful, and helpful. The text was, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Hditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.} 
—The inquiry having been raised whether the five mission- 
aries of the American Sunday-school Union in Texas (who, 
the inquirer admits, are ‘‘noble men, doing a good work’’) 
are doing anything for the colored race, one of them sends 
a list of 18 schools organized by him among them, having 
51 teachers and 561 scholars; and of 15 other colored schools 
aided by him, having 43 teachers and 501 scholars. 
—‘* My colored friends,’’ writes a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union in Mississippi, ‘‘are very proud 
to point me out to others, saying, ‘Ile is our Sunday-school 
man, and has been sent down here by our Northern friends 
to help us poor colored folks, and when we want books he 
will sell us some and give us some.’’’ (He will do the same 
’ for ** poor white folks,’’ knowing no color line.) ‘* An old col- 
ored man told me, ‘I sut up nearly all night to read that 
Story of the Bible you sold me, and would not take any- 
thing for it, because it has fixed so much of the Bible in my 
mind.’ 

—The Alumni of Princeton College residing in Omaha, 
Neb., held a reunion on Monday evening, April 14, at the 
: Millard House in that city. Dr. McCosh was their guest. 

—QOn Tuesday, the 15th inst., the Congregationalists of 
Groton dedicated an elegant and substantial church edifice, 
the architect being Mr. Valk, of New York City ; the con- 
tractor, Mr. Hamilton, of Owego. On both these gentlemen 
the building reflects great credit. According to the financial 
report of the treasurer, Mr. D. H. Marsb, the total cost was 
shown to be $12,500. Of this amount $11,300 was subscribed 
‘previous to the time of dedication, and it is expected that 
the balance will be raised forthwith. In the afternoon the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott preached an eloquent and impres- 
sive sermon to a large and deeply attentive audience. In 
the evening short addresses were delivered by the Rey, 
Messrs. C. C. Crecgan, of Syracuse; Robinson, of Homer; 
Bullock, of Owego; Halley, of Binghamton; and Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. There were likewise present the Rev. 
Messrs. G. M. Bailey, of Moravia; Smith, of Groton (pas- 
tor); Hanmer, of Dryden; Cunningham, of West Groton ; 
and Keppel, of Groton, who took part in the dedicatory 
services. 

—At the congregational meeting held in the Presbyterian 
church at Melroy, Pa., April 6 (the Rev. J. W. White, pas- 
tor), resoiutions were unanimously adopted, in which the 
church withdrew from the Presbytery of Huntingdon. In 
the preamble the church declares that their pastor has been 
subject to malign criticism and misrepresentation for years; 
that the Presbytery of Huntingdon took up some of these 
rumors, and, under the name of ‘‘ common fame,’’ brought 
charges against Mr. White, and tried him for heresy; that 
these charges were not sustained, except the denying of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, Mr. White holding to the ‘‘ new 
school ’’ doctrine on that subject, which is not indictable in 
the Presbyterian Church; for denying the resurrection of 
the material body, while a belief in the resurrection of the 
material body is not essential to salvation. The church 
believes that on all essential doctrines Mr. White was in 


perfect accord with the tundamental doctrines of the Pres-- 


byterian Church. They declared that the interest of the 
church and the general interest of the community required 
his continued personal service ; and in order that they may 
have his continued service, they are obliged to sever their 
- connection with the Presbytery; and that, in retaining Mr. 
White as pastor, they wish him to do as he always has done 
—preach the truth as he finds it in the Word of God; that 
they will continue as an independent church until the right 
is given them to retain and support, as their pastor, the 
man of their choice. 

—The Huguenot Society of America will observe its first 
anniversary and the anniversary of the promulgation of the 
Edict of Nantes on April 2, at the Fifth Avenue Reformed 
Church, at Forty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Among those who will take part are John Jay, President of 
the Society; Chauncey M. Depew, and the Rev. Drs. Ver- 
milye, DeCosta, and Chambers, and the Rey. Messrs. Coe 
and Wittmeyer, of this city, and the Rey. Dr. Vedder, of 
Charleston. 

—The New York City Mission and Tract Society has pur- 
chased a plot of ground at the southeast corner of Broome 
Street and Center Market Place, upon which it will com- 
mence the erection of a free church about May 1. Four- 
teenth Street nearly evenly divides the city as to popula- 
tion ; and for the half of the people north of this line there 
are 285 evangelical churches, while for the remaining half 
there are Ouly 111. The Mission and Tract Society is the 
only organization now engaged in building churches’ below 
Fourteenth Street. 

—The belfry of St. Peter’s German Lutheran Church on 
Lexington Avenue, New York, was destroyed by fire last 
week. The interior of the church and the organ were dam- 
aged by water. 

—The Kingston Presbytery of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, in session at Chattanooga, Tenn., April 11, passed 
resolutions advising the members of defunct churches 
to join the Southern Presbyterian Church in their locality. 
This is regarded as the most decisive step taken toward 
healing the breach since the war. 

—The twenty-third annual meeting o/ the Howard Mission 
Will be held at the Academy of Music in New York, April 24, 


—One of the most notable of the events of Easter in Buf- 
falo was the uniting of two of the Protestant Episcopal 
churches, Trinity-and Christ Churches. Ground was broken 
for a new building on April.15, near thesite of Christ Church. 

—An old lady in Boston, who was an early Abolitionist, 
and a Congregationalist, says that the three great desires of 
her heart have been granted: to live to see slavery abol- 
ished, to see Mr. Beecher vindicated, and to see the West- 
minster Confession of Faith set aside by the Congregation- 
alists. 

—The Rev. Alexander McKenzie addressed the young 
ladies at Wellesley College Monday evening, giving an ac- 
count of his travels in the East. 

—In many of the churches in Boston and vicinity there 
has been good religious interest—in some churches extraor- 
dinary interest. 

—In the Old South Meeting-House, on the 19th of April, 
the Rev. Edward C. Porter, of Lexington, addressed the 
school children of Boston on the opening scenes of the 
Revolutionary War. 

—Who shall say that the art of praying is on the decline 
after reading the following extract from the Rey. 
M. J. Savage’s prayer at the Curtis eulogy of Wendell 
Phillips? We mean prayer simply asan art: ‘‘We are 
here to-day to celebrate one of these tried pro- 
phets who spoke of the nation for thee, and, though outcast 
and neglected long, at last was heard, because it was the 
eternal voice of God, eternal truth; that voice that never 
returns unto thee void, not accomplishing that for which 
thou dost sendit. Our father long did cast him out, but 
we, the children, as has been done so many times inthe past, 
are come to build his monument; a monument of noble 


words to-day and a monument of stone by and by. But we | 


remember, Father, that we may build a monument that is 
nobler than either of these; that we may celebrate him by 
having the same divine spirit and the same love for human- 
ity in our hearts that were in his, and going on and finishing 
the work which he began.’’ 

—Mr. Thomas G. Appleton, who died in Boston the past 
week, was a classmate of Wendell Phillips. Itis intimated 
that he may have left notes or journals which his biographer 
may weave into valuable reminiscences of the Boston of 
sixty years ago. | 

—The Apostle Paul declared that he had kept the faith. 
Multitudes to-day not only claim to keep the faith for them- 
selves, but aspire to keep it for all the rest of mankind. 

—The ‘‘Unitarian Review’’ for April prints Unitarian 
hymns of the first Unitarian age in Hungary, which are 
richly worth preserving in English, 

—At a recent examination of the pastor-elect for instal- 
lation, a prominent clergyman who was badgering him on 
inspiration drew upon himselfthe merriment of the Council 
by questioning the assertion that the sixth day’s work of 
creation was the making of man in the divine image. 
questioner believes in the Westminster Confession. 

—At the recent installation of Mr. Gordon at the Old 
South, five lay delegates voted for him whose pastors voted 
against him. 

—QOne of the most enjoyable as well as most significant 
social events in Boston of recent times was the reception 
of Mr. Samuel Johnson, at which large numbers of clergy- 
men and laymen of all denominations, evangelical and un- 
evangelical, including many of the leading men in the vicin- 
ity, met the new pastor of the Old South. To many 
present the occasion seemed to be an installment of the mil- 
lennium. ‘* Love never faileth.’’ 

—The Suffolk North Conference of Congregational 
Churches, in its annual report, shows a table of charities for 
the year ending December 31, 1883, amounting to $32,416.30, 
while the church expenses were $82,253.76. The largest 
average of charities per member was in the Mt. Vernon 
Church, being $11.99. One hundred and sixty-three united 
with the church during the year, a gain of 214. 

—The Suffolk South Conference gain in charities during 
the year $62,157, and the church expenses were $80,645 
There has been a gain in inembership of 245, | 

—A colored church building at Dallas, Texas, was blown 
down and completely demolished last week. It was occu- 
pied by a school containing thirty-two pupils, many of 
whom were injured, some fatally. 

—Dr. A. H. Plumb, in his sermon at the installation of 
the Rev. Mr. Hitchcock at West Somerville, fiercely assailed 
the new theology, drawing a picture which was regarded as 
a bald caricature. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, in giving the 
charge to the pastor, said he neither knew of any such the- 
ology as had been described by the preacher, nor of any 
one who held such views, and charged the pastor not to 
have anything to do with such a departure if he should 
chance to meet it. The neatness and effectiveness of the 
turn could not have been better. 

—Dr. Joseph T. Duryea exchanged pulpits, Sunday, with 
the Rev. James M. Ludlow, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Mr. W. M. F. Round, the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Prisun Association of New York, and Secretary of the 
National Prison Association, began on Monday, Aprik 7, a 
canvass of the State in the interest of prison reform. He 
will speak in‘every town of more than two thousand inhabit- 
ants. Mr. Round had a wide reputation as a lecturer be- 
fore he became a prison reformer, and large audiences 
should greet him everywhere. 

—The new Congregational parsonage in Great Barrington 
has been made over by Mrs. Mark Hopkins to the society. 
New furniture is being put in, and it will be ready for the 
pastor next month. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. | 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
—Henry C. Hitchcock was installed pastor of the church at 
West Somerville, Mass., last week. 
_D. K. Nesbit, of Pittsburg, Pa., has secepted. a, yoall, to the 
Second Church at Greenfield, Mass, 


Yarmouth, Me., 


The 


—Quentus C. Todd, pastor of the church at Red Cloud, Neb 
has resigned. 
—George A. Bryan, paste? of the church at Preston, Conn., has 


accepted a call to Wapping, Conn. 


—J. Wadhams, pastor of the church at Ashfield, Mass., has 
sailed for Europe. 
—Frank N. Greeley, pastor of the church at New Haven, N.Y., 
has resigned. 
—Charles N.. Flander, pastor of the church at Wapping, Vt., 
has accepted a call to the church at Newport, N. H. 

—Barker B. Sherman was installed pastor of the church at 
Wollaston Heights, Mass., April 15. 

—Edwin A. Adams, of Northboro’, Mass., goes to Chicago to 
engage in missionary work. 

—F. W. Sanborn resigned the pastorate at the Central Church, 
April 13. 

—George L. Clarke, of Sherborn, Mass., has accepted a call to. 
Westerly, R. I. 

—Henry K. W. Perkins died in Somerville, Mass., April 16, aged. 


sixty-nine years. 


—C. W. Park was installed pastor of the Howard Avenue 


' Church, New Haven, Conn., April 17. 


—Henry C. Hitchcock was installed pastor of the West Somer- 
ville Church, April 17, 

—William Leonard, of South Wellfleet, has accepted a unani- 
mous call from the church at Centerville, Mass. 

—C. H. Taintor has resigned the pastorate of the Milford 
Church. 

—E. A. Squier is called to Winooski, Vt. 

BAPTIST. 


—Willlam P. Squires, pastor of the church at Cadillac, Mich. “~ 
has resigned. 

—E. H. E. Jamison, pastor of the church at Saginaw City, Mich. 
has resigned and accepted acall to Lansing, Mich. 
_ —J. E. Wilson, pastor of the church at Woodstown, N. J., has 
resigned. 

—L. H. Winslow, pastor of the church at North Barnstead, 
N. H., has received a call to the church at Lyman, Me. 

—H. M, Heywood, pastor of the church at Agawam, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—Isaac M. Halderman, of the Delaware Avenue Church at 
Wilmington, Del., has received a call to New York. 

—James Brownville was installed pastor of the church at Wood- 
ville, Mass., last week. 

—Lewis Malvern, pastor of the church at Laconia, N, H., has: 
received a call to New York. 

—Julius B. Robinson, of West Springfield, Mass., has accepted 
a call to the Riverside Church, New York City. 

—Mr. Pease, of New York, has been called to the First Church 
at Somerset, Mass. ‘ 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—James M. Platt, pastor of the church at Bath, N. Y., died 
April 14, aged fifty-seven years. 

—Horatio W. Brown has resigned the pastorate of the Secon 
Church at Williamsport, Pa., and accepted a call to Wooster 
Ohio. 

—Walter Condict has accepted a call to the church at South 
ampton, N. Y. 

—James Price has received a call to the Twelfth United Church 
at Philade)phia, Pa. 

—C. 8. Dewing, pastor of the church at Unien, N. Y., has re- 
signed. Every effort has been made to retain him. 

—Joseph McCool, one of the oldest ministers in Pennsylyania, 
died April 15, aged eighty years. ~ 

—Milton L. Cook, pastor of the church at Wysox, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Philipsburg, Pa. 

—David C. Hutchinson has accepted a call to the church at 
Everett, Pa. 

—Preston Barr, pastor of the church at Newton, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Congregational church at Ludlow, Mass. 

—S. W. Pomeroy, pastor of the church at Mt. Union, Pa., has 
‘resigned. 

—Eugene Mateer will be‘installed pastor of the church at Mo- 
Veytown, Pa., April 29. 

—William Stephenson, pastor of Rutgers Church, Madison 
Avenue, New York, hasresigned. The church has been declining 
in influence for sometime. It may possibly be devoted to mis- 
sion uses. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Welles C. Roberts, rector of Christ Church at hati Conn., 
has his salary increcsed $300. 

—William G. Spencer, rector of Christ Church, New Haven, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—Edward W. Babcock, rector of the Church of the Ascension 
at New Haven, Conn., has resigned. 

—Edmund C. Belcher, assistant at Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was ordained presbyter last week. 

—Edmund Roland, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has — a call to 
St. John’s Church at Waterbury, Conn. 

—Samuel Hart, Professor at Trinity College, Hartford, will 
conduct the services and preach at Grace Church, Newington, 
Conn., for the coming year. 

—J. O. Drumm, rector of St.{Paul’s Church at Bridgeport, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—Alfred A. Watson was consecrated Bishop of the Diocese of 
Eastern North Carolina, Wilmington, N. C., April 17. 

—Alexander Vinton, rector of the Church of the Holy Com- 
forter at Philadelphia, Pa., has received a call to All Saints’ 
Church at Worcester, Mass. 

—Samuel Edwards, rector of Trinity Church at Milford, Mass., 
has resigned. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

— Harrison Closson, pastor of the Universalist church at Essex, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—W. G. Houghton, pastor of the Universalist church at New 
Haven, Conn., has accepted a call to the Hollis Street Church at 
Buston, Mass. 

—H. W. Westfall, of Erie, Pa., has accepted a call to the First 
Unitarian Church at Woburn, Mass. 

—J. P. Eastman, ordained a short time since pastor of the 
church at Brocton, Mass., has resigned. 

—Ignatius T. Cooper, a venerable member of the Methodist 
Episcopa] Church, died at Camden, N. J., April 14, aged seventy- 
nine years. 

—Frank Maguire, of Southbridge, Mass., is called to the Unita- - 
rian Society at Uxbridge, Mass. 

—Alfred Cross, late of Sheffield, England, was installed pastor 
of the Second Unitarian Church, Hingham, Mass., April 17. 

—George Proctor has accepted a call to the Universalist church 
at Lanesville, Mass. 

—Edward Terhune, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church at Springfield, Mass., has accepted a call to the Bedford 


Avenue Reformed Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Science AND Oar. 


THE WAGNER FESTIVAL IN BOSTON. 


Next to a festival in our own city, the most interesting 
thing is a festival in another city ; and when that city is 
Boston, and the festival is devoted to the performance 
of Wagner’s music, the interest becomes very great ; 
although by the time this reaches our readers the inter- 
est in the Boston festival will be surpassed by that in 
our own city, which will then have been begun by the 
famous trio of Wagnerian singers, Materna, Winkelmann, 
and Scaria, the last of whom will have appeared at the 
Philharmonic Concert on Saturday night, April 19. Of 
these three singers, who are just now creating such 
widespread interest in the musical circles of our own 
country, we quote the following account from the New 
York ‘‘ Tribune :” 

‘‘Madame Friedrich-Materna and her colleagues of the 
Imperial Opera at Vienna are at present looked upon in 
Europe as the typical representatives of the chief characters 
in the musical dramas of Richard Wagner. The former is 
known in the principal cities of the country because of her 
visit here two years ago, when she took part in the musical 
festivals given at New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago under 
the direction of Theodore Thomas, and appeared in concert 
at Boston and Philadelphia. After leaving this country in 
1882 she went straight to Bayreuth, where she ‘ created’ the 
part of Kundry in the last of Wagner’s works, ‘ Parsifal.’ 
She is forty-seven years old, and has sung in public since her 
thirteenth year, at first in church, then in comic operetta, 
then in Vienna; finally, about fourteen years ago, she be- 
came a member of the Imperial Opera, attracted attention 
by her dramatic power in the grand operas of the Vienna 
repertory, and then leaped into eminence by her impersona- 
tion of the heroine of the Nibelring Tetralogy at the Bay- 
reuth festival in 1876. 

‘* Of equal celebrity with her is Herr Scaria, who is con- 
sidered to be without a rival as a bass singer on the 
operatic stage of Europe. He was born in 1840 at Graz, and 
after abandoning the study of law because of his love for 
music, he entered a musical school in his native town and 
made his first public appearance in Pesth in 1860. After- 
ward he went to London and continued his vocal studies 
under Garcia. His engagements in opera before he joined 
the Imperial Opera at Vienna were at the theaters of Dessau, 
Leipsic, and Dresden. During the last ten years of Wag- 
ner’s hfe he was his intimate personal friend, and only a 


month before the composer’s death Herr Scaria received a 


letter from him in which he said, speaking of Mme. Fried- 
rich-Materna and the bass singer: ‘You two are my best 
German singers, whom I can show to all as models of what 
is most important to me in dramatic singing.’ 

‘* Herr Herrmann Winkelmann is the youngest of the trio, 
both in art and in years, he having been born in 1849, and 
not having adopted the profession of a singer until he had 
grown to manhood. His first intention was to confine him- 
self to concert singing, but was persuaded to enter the list of 
operatic artists. While singing in Darmstadt he was heard 
by Pollini, of Hamburg, one of the shrewdest of European 
impresarii, who paid a forfeit for him in order that his con- 
tract might be canceled and he might be taken to Hamburg, 
His identification with Wagner’s drama dates back two 
years. He was one of the representatives of the part of 
Parsifal in Bayreuth in 1882, and achieved such a success 
that the management of the Imperial Opera at Vienna at 
once secured his services. In the Austrian capital, six 
months ago, he participated with Madame Friedrich-Ma- 
terna and Herr Scaria in the first performance there of Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tristan and Isolde.’ The three obtained a special 
leave of absence to come to America on their present tour, 
which comprises visits to all the first-class cities of the 
country.”’ 

The festival in Boston was begun on Monday night, 
April 14, in Mechanics’ Institute, a hall not well. ar- 
ranged for concert purposes, but suitable for the gather- 
ing of vast audiences, its seating capacity being five 
thousand. Mr. Theodore Thomas was the director of 
the concerts, and took with him from New York a mag- 
nificent orchestra of one hundred and fifty musicians, 
the choral parts being sustained by local organizations, 
which were, to judge from telegraphic dispatches, not 
altogether equal to the demands made upon them in the 
heavier numbers of the festival. This may have been 
due in part to the acoustic imperfections of the build- 
ing, which, in spite of the orchestra’s unusual size and 
unequaled excellence, tended to make it the least satis- 
factory feature of the concerts, for the body of tone 
sounded small and insufficient in so great ahall. At 
the first concert, on Monday evening, the programme was 
made up of selections from ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” 
and the ‘‘ Walkitire,” in the rendering of which the Vien- 
nese singers scored an easy and signal triumph. 

At the second concert, in addition to the Wagner num- 
bers, which consisted of selections from the ‘‘ Meistersing- 
er,” Beethoven's ‘‘ Heroic Symphony ” was given, pre- 
sumably from the great master’s affinity in this and cer- 
tain others of his works to the spirit of this master of a 
later time. The great success of the concert was Herr 
Winklemann’s singing of Walter’s prize-song from the 
Meistersinger, a song of the very greatest beauty, which 
was sung in the present instance in such a manner as 

‘to cause the blood of-susceptible people to tingle in 
their finger-tips,” and, adds the enthusiastic critic whom 


we have just quoted, ‘‘ This one song dimmed the 
brightest triumphs wou by a tenor on our operatic 
stage for many years.” 

At the two concerts on Wednesday, the selections 
were illustrative of Wagner’s later music-dramas, ‘‘ Tris 
tan,” the ‘‘ Nibelungen Trilogy,” and ‘'Parsifal,” and the 
excitement and enthusiasm of the audience reached a 
very high pitch at these performances. 

Throughout the reports of the festival it is gratifying 
to see the unstinted praise bestowed upon Mr. Thomas 
and his orchestra, and these triumphs which he wins 
thus in other cities ought to increase still more the pride 
and gratitude of ‘this, the city of his adoption. Buta 
few days more, and he will be with us, and at our next 
writing it will be possible to speak of the concerts in our 
own city and opera-house. 

NOTES. 

—The New York Philharmonic Club gave the sixth con- 
cert of its series this season Tuesday evening, April 15, in 
Chickering Hall, at which an unusually enjoyable pro- 
gramme rendered by the club itself was supplemented in a 
marked degree by the playing of Miss Jessie Pinney, who 
has appeared once before this season at one of the Sym- 
phony Society’s concerts. Miss Pinney took the piano part 
in Hummel’s quintette Op. 87, and also played a scherzo of 
Chopin, and Mazurka caprice ‘* Spring-dawn,’’ by her mas- 
ter, Mr. William Mason. 

—Mr. G. P. R. Healey gave a private exhibition of his re- 
cent work in Washington last week, and among other por- 
traits of prominent men appeared an unfinished one of 
the President, for which he has made several sketches and 
studies. The portrait, when finished, bids fair to be an ex- 
cellent one. 

—The Amherst College Glee Club gave an enjoyable con- 
cert in this city on Monday evening, April 14, at Steinway 
Hall, before an audience which, though small, was very 
appreciative, as it was made up chiefly of alumni and 
friends of Amherst College and its men. The programme 
consisted of characteristic college songs interspersed with 
an occasional number of more serious nature, the music in 
both instances being well sung. 

—Mr. George R. Halm has taken a studio at 9 East Seven- 
teenth Street. Mr. Halm is doing a great deal of work for 
the ‘‘ Century.’’ 

—8S. W. Tilton & Co. (Boston) publish ‘‘ Introductory 
Lessons in Drawing and Painting,’’ by Marion Kemble; the 
first of a series of handbooks on drawing and painting, 
which aim to be self-instructive. They also manufacture a 
decorative art color-box for the use of beginners, which may 
be used in connection with the series. 


Books AND GutHors. 


A GERMAN ON JAPAN.’ 


The first part of Professor J. J. Rein’s massive work 
on ‘‘ Natur und Volk des Mikadoreiches,” which 
appeared in Leipzig three years ago, is now pre 
sented to us in English, under the Title of ‘‘ Japan: 
Travels and Researches.” It treats of the nature and 
people of the Mikado’s Empire, and is the most accurate 
and exhaustive work on Japan yet given to the English 
reading public. Few will name it but to praise. 

We epeak first of its dress. All the resources of Ger- 
man graphic and typographic art have been brought to 
its furnishing. The full-page woodcuts are superb, as 
clear and clean and almost as true as photographs. We 
bear witness, after long residence among the canny 
islanders, that the German artist has taken no liberties 
of ‘‘composition” with his subjects. Many draughts- 
men give us pictures of Asiaties whe seem born of par- 
ents who eat frogs and live in Paris, or smoke meer- 
schaums ana dine on sausages in Berlin ; but in this book 
the rays of the sun have fallen without local diffraction 
at Marburg or Frankfort. The phototypes bring into 
our homes the leafy glories of the Japanese hills, and 
we seem to look directly out of our windows upon the 
landscapes of Nikko and the gardens of Tokio. The 
maps are large, clear, and accurate. In the translitera- 
tion of the native names we see the touch of a scholar ; 
uniform, correct, and free from redundant letters, they 
are easy to pronounce after a few moments’ study, even 
by one previously ignorant of the vernacular sounds. 

In all the chapters, except those in the hisiorical por- 
tion, the author gives the results of his own observations, 
and of researches based on them. Dr. Rein lived in 
Japan during 1874 and 1875, and traveled and studied 
under the patronage of the Prussian Government. Being 
a lifelong student of science and nature, he came back 
with rich spoils, which he has digested into the readable 
volume before us. Under Physiography he includes all 
that belongs to the country as God and nature made 
it; coast, currents, sea, geology, mountain, island, and 
valley, rivers and lakes, climate, flora and fauna, are all 
treated with German thoroughness. In the chapters on 
The Japanese People he gives us pictures of their history 
and analyses of their civilization and social condition 
from the sky-born Jimmu Tenno (660 B.c.) to the thir- 
teenth year of Meiji (Enlightened Peace), or a.p. 1881. 


Qiew York: A. Armstrong & Son. 


Whoever has studied a certain American book, called 
‘‘The Mikado’s Empire,” published by the Harpers, 
will see that Professor Rein has read it carefully and 
liberally used it, yet no credit is given to the gentleman 
who wrote it, nor is the volume mentioned. ‘‘ All ac- 
cessible sources have been investigated,” says the author, 
in his preface ; but a few foot-notes here and there, giv- 
ing credit to the studies of other investigators except 
Germans, would have been more in accord with justice. 
We think the author has slurred over the history of the 
Japanese Middle Ages; but this may be because the 
data for good treatment are lacking. 

In Ethnography, Dr. Rein brings the Japanese man — 
before us, and puts him under the microscope. His ori- 
gin, physique, language, habits, dress, food, religion, 
and all his ins and outs, are exposed befere us. The 
Ainos, the Coreans, the Riu Kiu (Loo Choo) Islanders, 
are also described as being progenitors or near kin of 
the Japanese proper. Under Topography we have a 
summary of the political geography of the whole archi- 
pelago governed by the Mikado. Due credit is given to 
Commodore Matthew Galbraith Perry for his ability 
and skill in opening the long-sealed Empire to the com- 
merce of the world ; but, in general, justice is not fully 
done to the many Americans who have labored so ear- 
nestly , and often so faithfully, for the enlightenment 
and moral elevation of the Japanese ; and in this respect 
the book disappoints us. As a work of reference, 
Rein’s ‘‘ Japan’ must, as it surely will, take its place 
as the book on Japan. 


The great advance which John B. Alden (New York) 
has made in his manufacture of books is evident by an 
examination of the edition of Irving which he has re- 
cently issued in nine volumes, including all the works of 
that charming writer except his ‘‘ Life of Washington.” 
This edition is well printed, from clear type of good 
size, on a good quality of paper, and very substantially 
bound. For general reading, the requirements of which 
are clear type and a book of convenient size, Mr. 
Alden’s edition of Irving will be found entirely satisfac- 
tory. The nine volumes are sold at the marvelously low 
price of $4 for the set. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The most important publication of the week comes from 
the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York). Mr. J. E. 
Thorold Rogers’s Six Centuries of Work and Wages will take 
rank at once among the most valuable of historical works 
in the field of economics. It is, in a word, a history of Eng- 
lish labor. The Globe Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World is 
repriated from the fourth English edition. The publishers 


have made a very handsome volume of Héloise Durant’s 


Pine Needles ; or, Sonnets and Songs. The True Theory of the 
Sun, by Thomas Bassnett, is an attempt to show the re- 
lations of atmospheric storms and cyclones with solar 
spots and corona. J. H. Collins’s Mineralogy is issued 
in Putnam’s Advanced Science Series, and deals with its 
subject from the systematic and descriptive side; Science 
Ladders contains the six little volumes issued in this series, 
presenting in a clear and untechnical way various chapters 
from vegetable and animal life. The series is prepared by . 
N. D’Anvers, is handsomely printed and profusely illustra- 
ted.—Macmillan & Co. (New York) send us Dr. Drum- 
mond’s Introduction to the Study of Theology, a suggestive 
volume which will be of use to theological students.——Their | 
Married Lives, translated and adapted from the French by 
Louise 8. Houghton, is issued by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication (Philadelphia). It is a story of domestic life, 
with a strong vein of religious sentiment running through 
it.——The Publishing House of the Evangelical Association 


(Cleveland) have issued Sacred Songs for Litile Singers, a 


collection adapted for primary classes in Sunday-schools, by 
Helen P. Briggs.——An important addition to the books of 
reference has just been issued by the Catholic Publication 
Society (New York), in the form of a Catholic Dictionary, 
edited by William E. Addis and Thomas Arnold, covering 
the doctrines, discipline, rites, ceremonies, councils, and 
religious orders of the Catholic Church.——aAs we go to press 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) send us Studies in History, 
a series of historical papers, by Henry Cabot Lodge, an ad- 
mirable writer on historical themes; James and Lucretia 
Mott, Life and Letters, edited by Anna Davis Hallowell; and 
Mr. Charles Egbert Craddock’s fresh and admirable Sketches 
in the Tennessee Mountains.——Charles Scribner’s Sons (New 
York) publish the Lifeand Letters of Frederick Denison Mau- 
rice, a biographical work of the first importance, long ex- 
pected and certain to arouse a deep and wide interest ; the 
same publish the first volumeof their new edition of Lange’s 
Commentaries, reduced in price from $5 to $3 a volume. Mr. 
Lang’s Ballades and Verses Vain is a volume which will en- 
large the circle of that promising poet’s readers in this 
country. 


Handbook of Tree-Planting ; or, Why to Plani, What to 
Plant, and Howto Plant. By N. H. Egleston, Chief of For- 
estry Division, Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) The limits of this little 
work are more contracted than the title ‘‘ Tree-Planting ”’ 
would indicate. It is intended simply ‘‘to treat of the 
planting of trees in masses,’’ and to interest those whose at- 
tention may be turned to forestry rather than lawn planting. 
In answer to the question why to plant, the author points 
to the need for lumber in a growing population, to the abso- 
lute necessity for renewed forests on a denuded soil parched 
by droughteand torn by floods as a consequence_of the ab- 
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sorption of rapidly evaporating moisture under the direct 
rays of thesun. The health-giving influences produced by 
forests absorbing carbonic-acid gas and pouring out oxygen 
are dwelt on, and also the fact that scientific investigation 
concludes that ‘‘ one-third to one-fourth of the earth’s sur- 
face must be appropriated to tree or plant life in order to 
maintain the best conditions of highly developed human ex- 
istence. It requires littlesagacity to recognize that the bar- 
ren plains of the West should be planted with trees; but the 
writer shows that the difficulty of planting these plains is 
not so great as some have supposed, and cites cases in 
proof. He also points out that on the lowlands of our East- 
ern domain there are many stony, sour, sandy, or otherwise 
sterile tracts well suited to grow with profit forest trees, and 
cites in illustration the successful experiments of R. 8. Fay, 
begun near Lynn in 1846, as well as those of other persons 
undertaken at later periods in different parts of sterile re- 
gions of Cape Cod and elsewhere. A brief outline of these 
experiments is given, and also Professor Sargent’s estimated 
profits of a plantation of European larch of ten acres, to 
last fifty years. Borders of railroads and highways between 
towns and villages are mentioned as proper situations for 
the employment of tree-planting. The advice given to plant 
native trees, such as oak, white pine, ash, linden, honey 
locust, birch, beech, willow, catalpa speciosa (hardy, with 
long lasting wood) and catalpa lignonioides (tenderer and 
later blooming, with less lasting wood), as well as hemlock, 
black and white spruce, and cedar, is good, and equally 


good the advice to employ certain European trees as bet- 


ter suited for some purposes than our own. Learning 
how to plant trees bears some resemblance to one or two 
other difficult things, such as playing the violin ;: the neces- 
sary directions are simple enough, but only much intelligent 
practice makes perfect. Our anthor, however, has treated 
the subject of planting in a comparatively practical and 
satisfactory manner, combining with it some brief instruc- 
tions for propagating from seed and cuttings. Viewed from 
the forester’s point of view, the remarks on the after-care of 
newly planted trees, and the distances they should be kept 
apart by thinning out during successive years, are speeially 
valuable. Interesting and valuable also are the author’s 
remarks on the proper and truly artistic arrangement of 
trees in a natural irregular fashion, instead of what he terms 
the checkerboard pattern. Professor Sargent’s tables of 
the relative fuel value of some of the more important woods 
of the United States are very properly appended to the 
work. Altogether this forestry primer has many valuable 
qualities. It may not suggest the idea that the author is 
exactly a practical arboriculturist himself, but the con- 
struction of the book is excellent and well adapted to do 
just what it undertakes to do ; namely, convey tothe reader 
in a simple and acceptable way the fundamental theories 
and practice of forestry. 

Creation ; or, the Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of Modern 
Science. By Arnold Guyot, LL.D. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) The views of Professor Guyot, clearly 
and compactly presented in the elegant little volume be- 
fore us, are those which have held sway with evangelical 
people for the past generation, and were first fully pre- 
sented, so the author tells us, in a course of lectures delivered 
in New York in 1852, abstracts of which were published in 
the ‘‘ Evening Post ;’’ and were later introduced to the schol- 
arly public through articles in the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’’ by 
Dr, O, Means in 1855, and Professor J. D. Dana in 1856 ; and 
again were presented to the public in condensed form by 
‘the author himself in the paper before the Evangelical Alli- 
ance in 1873. In the view of the author, the days mentioned 
in the first chapter of Genesis are ‘‘cosmogonic’’ days, 
upon the first of which matter was endowed with activity 
and became luminous; upon the'second, the organization of 
the heavens took place, after the manner of the nebular 
hypothesis ; upon the third, the formation of the earth and 
the simplest forms of plants in the earliest geological eras ; 
upon the fourth, the clearing up of the atmosphere so as to 
disclose the heavenly bodies ; upon the fifth occurred the 
creation of the lower animals in water and air (correspond- 
ing to the carboniferous and mesozoic ages) ; upon the sizth, 
the creation of higher land animals and man (corresponding 
to the later tertiary); the seventh is the Sabbath of crea- 
tion, in which ‘‘the forces of nature are in that admirable 
equilibrium which we now behold, and which is necessary 
to our existence. No more mountains or continents are 
formed, no new species of plants or animals are created. 
Nature goes on steadily in its wonted path. All move- 
ment, all progress has passed into the realm of mankind, 

- which is now accomplishing its task’’ (pp. 131, 182). The 
author believes that there. were three distinct and succes- 
sive epochs of creation; namely, the creation of matter, 
the creation of life, and the creation of man; deeming it 
impossible that matter should develop life or that animal 
life should develop into the spiritual life of man; but he be- 
lieves that within these great systems the question of evolu- 
tion remains still open. We think that the author has to 
strain his interpretation both of Scripture and of scientific 
facts in order to warrant his scheme of harmony. But our 
respect for his scientific attainments and for his simple 

_ Christian faith warns us against — aside his views with- 

out serious consideration. 


Hints on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings. By 
William Paul Gerhard, Civil Engineer. (New York: Will- 
iam Comstock.) 800 pages; 282 engravings; price, $2.50. 
This valuable little manual consists of articles from ‘‘ The 
Builder’’ revised and extended, and will be found of 
much service by builders, architects, physicians, and house- 
holders. Just at this season of the year it would be a good 
idea for every head of a family to examine the sanitary 
state of his or her surroundings, with this book as a guide, 
so as to learn exactly how far it is in a safe condition. So, 
also, those intending to lease or buy new homes would find 
the price. of the work an ounce of prevention which could 


not be better expended. Mr. Gerhard is an experienced 
engineer, well read in sanitary literature, and a clear and 
careful writer. The volume is divided into twelve chapters, 
which treat of the following subjects: Fresh air vs. sewer 
gas; necessity of ventilation in rooms; sewer and waste- 
pipe systems as usually found in dwellings ; traps and sys- 
tems of traps ; details of traps ; insecurity of common water 
seal traps ; defects in the plumbing work of dweilings ; cellar 
drains and drainage of cellars; usual defects of house 
drains ; system of internal sewerage as it should be in a 
dwelling ; plumbing fixtures and removal and disposal of 
household wastes. 


Among the first victims of the war was Theodore Win- 
throp, whose life is now given tothe world in a volume 
edited by his sister,and entitled the Life and Poems of Theodore 
Winthrop. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) Remembering 
Curtis’s admirable sketch of Winthrop, one can hardly feel 
that this volume has added much to the recollections or to 
the fame of this promising young writer. It was a mistake 
to give to the public letters from abroad which, while pos- 
sessing great interest for the writer’s family, are lacking in 
those elements of vividness and picturesqueness which 
would give them value for the public. Mr. Winthrop’s 
poetry, while it is full of noble sentiments and aspirations, 
is neither vigorous enough nor melodious enough to justify 
its publication. In a word, this book, undertaken in the 
most reverent spirit and completed with entire good taste, 
seems to us to have been a mistake. Although he has done 
so little, Mr. Winthrop’s place is well assured in our litera- 
ture. ‘‘ Cecil Dreeme”’ and ‘‘ John Brent,’’ though stamped 
with the immaturity and crudity of the period of appren- 
ticeship, are yet so full of life and so instinct with dramatic 
spirit that they will be read for many years to coms, and 
will excite a genuine interest in the gifts, the promise, and 
the early death of their writer. 


One of the most interesting composite biographies ever 
published in this country is the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, by R. W. Emerson, W. H. Channing, and James 
Freeman Clarke. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) This book is 
invaluable to all students of American literature, bringing 
out as it does the environment of one of the most striking 
intellectual movements which has yet taken place in this 
country. Margaret Fuller was herself a rare woman, but 
this book would be interesting even if its subject were not a 
gifted personage. It is a report at first hand of the fer- 
mentation and stir of a notable epoch, by some of the men 
who were infiuential and dominant in the movement. One 
must make a certain allowance for personal feeling and 
affection in reading this book; but it will always remain a 
rare tribute of friends, themselves highly endowed, to the 
memory of a gifted woman. Roberts Brothers have now 
reissued the work in a single volume, well printed and sub- 
stantially bound ; in its cheaper form it will doubtless find, 
as it will certainly deserve, a large circulation. 


Among the very useful handbooks of the day is the Globe 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, of which G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons (New York) have just issued a new American edition. 
This work is both descriptive and statistical, with etymolog- 
ical notices, and is, in a word, a geographical dictionary 
for popular use, with thirty-two maps which greatly increase 
its value. The work has passed through four English edi- 
tions, and has been improved with each new issue until it 
may be considered as being thoroughly trustworthy in mat- 
ter and extremely convenient in arrangement. One useful 
feature of the book is the fullness with which it gives the 
meanings and etymologies of proper names. 

The memory of a woman once widely known is revived 
by a new edition of Tales, Poems, and Hesays, by Anna Leti- 
tia Barbauld. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) Mrs. Barbauld 
died more than half a century ago, and belongs, therefore, 
to an earlier gencration. She was not brilliant, but there 
was a certain pleasant sentiment, a certain homely truth in 
her writing which still makes it agreeable reading, while the 
old-fashioned style adds not a little toits charm. This little 
book is very attractively bound, and is furnished with a 
biographical sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 

A suggestive and pfactically useful book is Speech and 
Manners for Home and School, by Miss E. 8. Kirkland. 
(Chicago : Jansen, McClurg & Co.) It is astory of life in 
a home boarding-school, and there is enough of incident and 
narrative in it to give it interest ; but the conversations are 
mainly criticisms of inaccuracies or exaggerated expres- 
sions used by pupils, together with criticisms of manners, 
carriage, and personal habits, simply and clearly expressed. 
Such a book ought to do good. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Hewry Irvine's Impressions of America” will 
be issued in two volumes by James R. Osgood & Co. early 
in May. 

—MrR. LANG, the gifted and accomplished scholar and 
poet, will hereafter represent ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly ”’ editor- 
lally in England. 

—Dopp, Mgap & Co. will shortly issue an edilion de luze 
of the ‘“‘ Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys,” in ten 
volumes, limited to 165 sets. 

LATEST EDITION of English as She is Spoke’ is 
from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York), who 
have made a neat little book of the two parts. 

—AMONG THE ANNOUNCEMENTS of books for the present 
season none will excite greater interest than that of the 
eoncluding volumes of Mr. Froude’s Life of Carlyle. 

—Mr. Justin McCartuy, whose “ History of Our Own 
Times ’’ has deserved and obtained such general popularity, 
is writing a ‘‘ History of the Four Georges,”’ in four volumes. 

—TrEN vo_umes of “‘ Morley’s Universal Library ’’ (New 
York: George Routledge & Son) have now appeared, and as 


the publication of the series progresses its great value be- 


| 


comes evident. It will undoubtedly be one of the most 
comprehensive and useful collections of the best literature: 
which has yet been made. 

—JANSEN, McCiurG & Co. will shortly publish ‘‘ The 
Times of Linneus,” volume five of Topelius’s ‘‘ Surgeons’ 
Stories,’’ and Dr. Louis Nohl’s “ Life of Liszt,’’ translated 
by G. P. Upton. | 

—‘* THB CoUNCIL AND Socigty OF AUTHORS’’ in England 
has incorporated itself, under the title of the ‘“‘ Incorporated 
Society of Authors.’’ Its members include many of the 
most distinguished literary men and women. 

—‘* THE SOUTHERN WORLD,”’ published at Atlanta, Ga., is 
making a feature of a serial story by John Esten Cooke; it 
is entitled ‘‘ The Story of Rose Darrel,’’ and is character- 
istically romantic and effective. 

—Dr. Scuarr is preparing an appendix to the second 
volume of the revised edition of his ‘‘ Church History,’’ on 
the ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’’ which will be 
separately issued at cost for those who have bought that 
volume. 

—THE ‘‘ PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY”’ for April 5 is a memo- 
rial of its late editor, Frederick Leypoldt, and contains an 
excellent portrait and sketch, together with a report of the 
meeting of the publishing trade called to take action 
on the death of Mr. Leypoldt. | 

—JOHN WILEY & Sons (New York) have published the 
‘* Ruskin Birthday Book’’ announced some time since. It 
proves to be a handsome small quarto, printed on paper of 
extra quality, and in many ways the most elaborate and 
substantial of the books of its kind which has yet been 
issued. There is a likeness of Ruskin, and the selections 
are, in the main, happily made. 

—‘*WHAT AND Why,”’’ by Albert H. Pope, printed at the 
press of Rockwell & Church (Boston), is a little volume of 
great interest to all who care for the bicycle. It is a com- 
pendium of information on the whole subject of wheeling 
from the bicycle point of view, with hints as to dress, hab- 
its, publications, and all other matters concerning which 
the bicyclist needs to be posted. 

—JOHN B. ALDEN, the New York publisher, has completed 
his republication of the ‘‘Ancient Classics for English 
Readers,’’ in nine volumes, which are sold at $5 for the 
set. This edition includes the twenty-seven separate vol- 
umes of the original English edition, representing the very 
best English classical scholarship ; many of the biographies 
are models of condensed, vigorous, and impartial writing. 
The books are well printed and substantially bound. — 

—Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, lecturer on Greek Art at Cam- 
bridge, England, contributes an interesting article to the 
May ‘‘ Century ’’ on the ‘‘ Metopes of the Parthenon.’”’ Dr. 
Waldstein, although a recent graduate of Columbia Col- 
legs, New York City, has already achieved well-merited rec- 
ognition abroad by his discoveries and investigations. He 
is preparing a work on Pheidias, which will be published by 
the University of Cambridge. 

—Dnr. F. L. Ritter has made his ‘“‘ History of Music in the 
Form of Lectures” the busis of a ‘‘ Student’s History of 
Music”’ which has just been published by Oliver Ditson & Co,, 
Boston, and which presents in a clear and precise form the 
story of musical development from the earliest history of the 
world to the present. Dr. Ritter has added to his earlier 
treatise much additional and important matter and a new 
arrangement of the chronological order, which will be of 
special service to the students of musical history. 


—THE WEEKLY EDITION of the ‘“‘ Journal of Commerce”’ 
will hereafter be issued on Wednesdays, and the editors pro- 
pose to make it fuller and moresatisfactory than ever. The 
‘Journal of Commerce ”’ holds a unique position ns a me- 
dium of commercial and financial intelligence ; it is one of 
the few journals of its kind which have the confidence of 
the community as the representative of a disinterested and 
intelligent effort to ascertain and report facts and not the 
opinions of theorists or the wishes of financial echemers. It 
gives its readers each week a comprehensive survey of the 
whole business world, and its reports may be accepted as in 
every way trustworthy. 


—AMONG THE MOST USEFUL BOOKS of practical suggestions 
to intellectual workers and to all who desire to lead a life 
of culture and intelligence, Mr. Hamerton’s admirable 
‘Intellectual Life’? must take the lead. It answers the 
questions which many people are asking, and answers them 
with the fullness of knowledge and the precision of a practi- 
cal acquaintance with the limitations and necessities of real 
life. Roberts Brothers have done a good thing in putting 
this book in paper covers and issuing it at the low price of 
fifty cents. It ought to be in the hands of every young man 
or woman who has any ambition to cultivate the art of let- 
ters or to conduct an intelligent intellectual life. 


—‘*THgE CRITIC AND GooD LITBRATURE”’ has published the 
list of the ‘‘ Forty Immortals’’ whom its readers ‘‘ deemed 
most worthy of membership ina possible American Academy, 
| formed on the same general principle as the famous French lit- 
erary institution.’’? The names appear in the following order, 
the number of votes which each received being mentioned after 
it: Oliver Wendell Holmes, 130; James Russell Lowell, 128 ; 
John Greenleaf Whittier, 125; George Bancroft, 121; Will- 
iam Dean Howells, 119 ; George William Curtis, 118 ; Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, 111; Francis Bret Harte, 105; Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, 104; Richard Grant White, 102; Edward 
Everett Hale, 100; G. W. Cable, 87; Henry James, 86; 
‘‘ Mark Twain,’’ 84; Henry Ward Beecher, 83; James Free- 
man Clarke, 82; R. H. Stoddard, 82; William Dwight Whit- 
ney, 77; Walt Whitman, 76; Asa Gray, 69; Noah Porter, 66; 
John Fiske, 62; Theodore D. Woolsey, 57; A. Bronson Al- 
cott, 55; Julian Hawthorne, 55; John Burroughs, 52; T. 
W. Higginson, 49; J. C. Saxe, 49; O. B. Frothingham, 48; 
George P. Fisher, 47 ; Moses Coit Tyler, 45; Charles A. Dana, 
44; Donald G. Mitchell, 41; Alexander Winchell, 38; E. P. 


Whipple, 37; George Parsons Lathrop, 86; W. W. Story, 
36; Francis Parkman, 34. 


ie 
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OW we miss father and the boys!” said Marian 

as she and the mother went into the study after 

dinner. ‘‘ Boys make lots of noise, mother, but I 

think they add a good deal to the enjoyment of the 
house, don’t you ?” 

“‘Their very noise and confusion is sometimes a con- 
solation and comfort, because it is an indication of good 
health. I am quite sure I should not enjoy a houseful 
of quiet boys. I would much prefer my own turbulent 
brood ; and, besides, Marian,” and a quizzical look 
passed over her countenance, *‘ I think girls are a tae 
of making a good deal of noise, don’t you ?” 

‘‘There, there, mother, you are getting personal !” 
said Marian. ‘‘ Do let us begin ‘Guenn.’' I am always 
afraid of you when you look like that. If I were an 
artist I know I could paint pictures that would repro- 
duee on canvas the scenes so vividly depicted in 
‘Guenn.’ It abounds in word-pictures. I wonder if 
Miss Howard is an artist ?” 

‘*T do not know that she is, but she evidently has the 
true artistic instinct, judging from what I have heard 
of the book.” 

‘‘ Listen ; the models are discussing the artists.” 

“‘Oh, 1 like it well enough,’’ Jeanne admitted checrily. 
“IT must say it’s better fun than the uraine. They let you 
rest. But they are a queer set, and no mistake. Monsicur 
Douglas painted old Joséphe with her distaff in the wrong 
hand. I went into fits of laughter every time I sawit. He 
‘was at it six weeks. All the painters stood in front of it 
and told him how beautiful it was, and cackled like so many 
geese. One morning he said, ‘Jeanne, you will tell ne how 
you like my picture,’’’ wickedly imitating Mr. Douglas’s 
solemn British-French. ‘‘‘ Oh,’ said I, ‘if it pleases Mon- 
sieur—Jos?phe’s nose is shorter, and her eyes are squinter, 
but so ugly as the picture she never was ; and, oh ! Monsieur 
—the distaff is in the wrong hand.’ ”’ 

“‘These painters are all mad, you know. Asif Joséphe 
cares,’’ began Guenn, contemptuously. ‘‘ Jeanne’s Monsieur 
Staunton kneels down and says his prayers to a mud- 
puddle, with a bit of light shining in it. 
picks up a fish-head on the road, and looks at it as if he 


was the curé reading his breviary. If they had told Joséphe | 


to coiffer her distaff, and wear her sabots on her head, she’d 
have done it all the same. Oh, many’s the time I have 
watched Jeanne through the gate, and Monsieur Douglas 
standing so’’—giving a dramatic representation of Mr. 
Douglas’s manner and attitude. ‘‘‘ Raise your left eyebrow, 
Jeanne. Drawyourfoot back. Breathe quite easily. Head 
to the right. Eyes to the left. Ah, charming! Now we 
will begin.’ Then, after a couple of hours, “Rest. Begin— 
rest.’ And so on all day. ‘Here is your money. Come 
to-morrow at eight.’ Do you suppose I would put up with 
that? Am I a stick or a stone, or a trained poodle at the 
fair? ‘Give your paw, Guenn. Sit up and beg, Guenn.’ 
No—no—no!’’ And raising her arms high above her head, 
with a swing of her lithe body expressive of the joys of 
savage freedom, Guenn resumed her duties as independent 
washerwoman, with a clear and sweet 
*“* Ah, mon dieu, que la vie est amé-re !” 

‘“‘The hero of the story, mother, is a man who repels 

and attracts at the same time. 


any aggressive effort to obtain it; he uses every person 
whom he meets to accomplish his own purpose,” 

** What do you mean by using people, Marian ?” 

‘‘ Well, listen, mother ; he wanted. to get.a room that 
he could use as a studio. He discovered the room, but 
it was apparently impossible to obtain it. 
his own story.” 

‘How did you happen to get here ?? asked Douglas in 
his measured accents. 


‘By what the people who use dictionary words would ; 


eall the force of an imperious inspiration.”’ 

*¢ And in the kind of words you use ?”’ 

“Oh! I kissed a child, talked with a woman, got the 
keys, walked in, and took possession. It was very simple.” 

““You kissed one of those children?’’ Staunton turned 
with considerable animation, and pointed in a comprehen- 
sive way at the stables. 

I did. ”? 

‘My dear Hamor, I beg your pardon if I seemed to object 
to the insolence of success in your manner just now. Iam 
not the man to underrate heroism. Why, I wouldn’t kiss 
one of that brood to save your soul.”’ — 

“‘Thanks,”’ replied Hamor, laughing. Then, reflectively, 
‘*T think I hit upon rather a clean spot.’ 

‘Good heavens! it is inconceivable,” Staunton said, 
gently. 

‘And I liked the little thing,’’ added Hamor, seriously. 
‘‘They wash their faces Sunday, don’t they? This was 
Friday. Not that I care,’’ he added, liberally. 

Then, again, he determined to use beautiful Guenn 
as a model, and he plays upon her love for her brother 
as well as using his own powers of fascination to obtain 
her. This gives you an idea of his meth | 

‘¢Guenn,”’ he said, slipping his book into his pocket, hav-: 
ing half caught the pose he liked, and filled in his ¢abalistic 
seratches for wails, drooping foliage, masts, nets, and 


atmosphere, ‘‘have you nothing to say to me? Iam sure 
you have courage enough to say anything. Tell me hon- 


estly, what have I done? Why are you angry ?”’ 


‘‘] wish you would go away to the end of the world, and 


1 Guenn, By Blanche Willis Howard. (Boston, ; J.B. Oagood: 


Monsieur Douglas |. 


Let him tell 


_coiffe. 


to her cheeks. 


the festival of the Pardon. 


never come back again; and that’s what I have to say to 
you.’’ Her voice trembled with passion. 

** Well, I shall some time,’’ he added, consolingly. 

**] wish you would go now.’’ 

“Why, Guenn ?’’ 

She flung her arms up with a little desperate movement, 
and let them fall. ‘‘ Bscause they all like you,’’ she cried. 
*‘ Jeanne likes you. Monsieur Morot likes you. Mother 
Quaper likes you. Madame at the Voyageurs, and ane car- 
penter, and the locksmith, and the sailors—”’ 

** And the goodly fellowship of the prophets and the noble 


“* What is it ?’’ she asked, suspiciously. 

“‘Oh, nothing! only you gratify me. I was not aware of 
my popularity. Is there anybody else ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, there is,’’ she said, sullenly, hesitating. 


“‘ What possesses the girl? Can it be a general objection | 


to hearing Aristides called the Just? This is really amusing. 
Well,” he said, gently. 

Monsieur le Recteurtles Lannions. and my Nannic—my 
Nannic,”’ she repeated, with a strange distress in her yoice 
and eyes. 

“Now, I am glad to know that,’’ Hamor returned, cor- 
dially. ‘‘I know the curé. I admire him immensely. I 
consider him an extraordinary man. And your brother—as 


' Ihave already said,’’ he added, gravely, ‘‘is, I imagine, an 
extraordinary boy. And how does he happen to know me 


—your Nannic?’’ 

‘‘Oh! he knows you,’’ she muttered ; 
body ; he knows everything.”’ 

““ Tant mieux. And so all these good people like me ?”’ 

‘“‘ That’s what I said.’? She moved the great oar uneasily 
to and fro, and looked down into the water with troubled 
eyes. 

**Do you like them ?”’ 

‘Yes. They are my people. 
swered, very gently. 

Hamor thought this was very charmingly said. 

‘* Now, shall I tell you who does not like me? Old Mother 
Nives—”’ 

Guenn looked interested, and nodded assent. 

your father and you.”” 

She started violently, giving him a glance of angry re- 
proach. 

‘‘Guenn never mentions her father’s name. 
knew how she felt toward him.” 

Hamor went on unconsciously, in the kindest voice: 


“‘You’d better come over to the other side, Guenn. The 
company, in the first place, is more suited to you. Then 


“‘he knows every- 


I love my people,’” she an- 


No one 


there is.another reason, I like you. It isn’t exactly ‘air to 


be so severe with me, Think about it, will you not »’ he said, 
laughing a little. He rose and stood near her. If it had 


been Jeanne, and Jeanne was a good little girl, he would have 
patted her shoulder, 
‘sumed to lay a familiar finger on Guenn Rodellec than on the 
grandest grande dame of his acquaintance. 
skirts and wooden shoes, her small, coarse hands nervously 


But at that moment he no more pre- 
In her patched 


working the. ferryman’s heavy oar, her heart fluttering like a 
frightened bird’s, her eyes dialating as she ralsed them to his 


. handsome face, Guenn was unapproachable. 
How he smiles and 


How near he is! How tall he is! 


smiles |”? thought the girl. She turned her head 


| | There was no escape. 
He seems'to have the |, 
faculty of always having his own way without making |: 

‘the passeur into her hand. 


““ Will you go ?”’ she said, harshly. 

“Oh, yes! Tam going now.’? He dropped the pennies for 
‘*T must go, in fact, if I hope to 
.escape before Leander comes back. I see bo is pointing 


\this way. He'll shake himself like a Newfoundland dog, and 


‘he'll want some more sous, I haven’t any more, Guenn.’’ 
“That boy’s name is Kadoc,” Guenn said, gloomily. 
Hamor smiled at her as if he loved her, she was so pretty. 


_“ Quenn seems to me to me like an untamed bird. I 
wish he had never gone to Plouvenec. Is not this a 
picture ?” 

He was sketching again, this time little Héléne, glancing 
very Kindly at the timid child ‘almost as pale to-day as her 
Héléne gave him a faint smile. She was sevon 
years old, a regular model, a favorite with all the artists, 


and earned more francs a month than her mother received 
in the ursine. 


Her round face in the small cap,: her light- 
blue eyes and cherub mouth, were well known to Paris 
dealers. The child would lift her cheek to be kissed, and 


‘smile serenely at you, with a certain conscious dignity, as 
‘of one who completely fills her niche in the world. The 


moment Hamor’s glance, idle enough it seemed. fell upon 


‘her, she knew it and posed. She was very fond of Monsieur 
Hamor. What child in the village was not, indeed? He 


moved his head slightly to the left, and raised his chin with 
a significant look. ‘Tho little thing promptly imitated him, 
and held her position tolerably well in spite of the motion of 
the boat. Her attitude became less rigid. The color crept 
Little liéléne had already posed three years, 
and, instinctively responsive to the familiar pantomime, 


‘| she ‘almost forgot how the boat bobbed and _— big es 
‘cold and wet.tho: waves looked. 


“‘One of the most important festivals of the year is 
A prize for dancing is. given 
at this festival, and Guenn for several years had won it. 

This year Monsieur Hamor. would. be present. Guenn 
felt as though she would die if she did not-wiua ; and— 
mother, is not this pathetic ?—right at the happiest mo- 


‘ment, witen all the people were applauding her, and por 


was about to receive the prize, it lost its value.” 

“‘Guenn saw his face turned’ from her—his face alone, in 
this great moment—his face alone in this great crowd. She 
pressed her hand suddenly to her side. What she felt was 
‘akin to strong physical pain, There was, With the cruel dis- 


appointment, a look of startled incredulity in her face. 
She stretched her head forward. Her eyes dilated. He 
would surely look. Bending easily toward the young artist, 
Hamor was fluently expounding his comfortable sophistries. 
Guenn made one impetuous step toward him. Her nature 
instinctively prompted a fierce attack of the lady and a 
storm of reproach to Hamor. But love and pain had begun 
their work of discipline. She turned to Alain and Jeanne, 
who were nearest, and, moving heavily, as if all her 
strength and buoyancy had left her, said, with a strained 


look about the mouth: ‘I shall never dance again !”’ 
army of martyrs,’’ Hamor murmured, irreverently, in Eng- | 
lish, to complete the roll-call. 


“Mother, do you remember the description of Guenn 
and Monsieur Hamor in the little churchyard where he 
first thought of painting heras a Breton bride? He 
decides to do it, and sends her to buy a bridal costume 
in which he shall paint her. While she is gone he re- 
ceives word which calls him to Paris, and she returns at 
night not knowing that he is gone. His message is, 
‘Tell Guenn how it was; tell her that I thought of her.’ 
She is met on her zeturn with the news.” 

‘“Guenn stood in the full light of the windows, unsus- 
pecting, smiling, tossing her head, patting her great pack- 
age confidentially—impatient to be off, yet anxious not to 
show the white feather. The March wind had brought the 
most vivid color to her cheeks and lips. She had never 
looked more spirited and beautiful. 

Young Nives stared at her and groaned aloud. ‘‘ He went 
off like a prince,’’ he snarled ; ‘‘the people all bowing and 


scraping—my lord, the damned painter, leaning out and 


waving his hand, so gracious and grinny.”’ 
She came with a great bound toward him, and seized his 
armroughly. ‘‘ What’s that you say ?’’ she screamed. 
‘‘That he is gone, you fool !”” sneered Rodellec. 
‘‘Yes, I know, to the regatta—to l’Orient,’’ she said, 


hoarsely. 

‘¢To Paris—to the devil, to hell-fire and brimstone, if I 
had my wav. But gone he is, gone forever, your long- 
legged, mealy-mouthed painter.”’ | 

She staggered as if she would fall; then rallied, stepped 


back and faced him superbly, her face white as death. 
‘¢ You lie,’”’ she cried, fierceiy. ‘You hate him. You area 
coward and a murderer. You have lied all your life. You 
are lying now in your wicked throat.”’ 

Madame of the Voyageurs had crossed unnoticed from 
her door. 

‘‘God forgive you, Hervé Rodellec!’’ she said; ‘‘I never 
will, here or hereafter. Guenn !” in a voice no one had ever 
heard from Madame. | 

‘“‘Ts it true ” demanded Guenn, seizing her wrists. You 
are not a liar.’’ 

‘¢Come with me, Guenn ; these men are cruel to you. I 
must talk'with you.: Come.” 

‘*TIs it true?’’ Her agonized eyes searched Madame’s 
face, and read its fatal answer. 

Without a look at one of them she was gone. Like an 
arrow she sped through the darkness. 

Fe, ne next morning Guenn’s body is washed ashore on 
annions. The curé disappears from the island. 
Ten years after, the priest and Monsieur Hamor mect in 


Rome.” 

‘‘ Where have I seen. that man? Under what other condi- 
tions? Ah! TI have it. Bretagne, Les Lannions, Thymert 
himself! “No other priest on earth ever carried that magnifi- 
cent of walked with sailor gait.”’ 


bare. net vei Monsienz, ” 

-Hamor, went on genially, wondering much, but not dis- 
turbed by the priest’s lifeless manner. ‘‘I assure you, I 
have never forgotten you, or anybody else in Plonvenec. 
Happy days, those. How often have I longed to run up to 
Bretagne and.see all the old friends. But you know what 
life is—never long enough for our plans.”’ 

‘‘Long enough,’’ repeated the priest—without interest, 
without assent, without denial. 

‘Great heavens! a voice from the catacombs,’’ Hamor 
commented mentally ; yet not disconcerted, continued in his 
friendly way: ‘‘ And you are actually living in Rome? Who 
would have anticipated that, in the old days ?”’ 

“T am living in Rome,”’ Thymert’s dead voice replied. 

Even with Hamor’s proverbial amiability, it was difficult 
~ yews a conversation met by this wall of unresponsive- 


Bi t should like much to talk with you, when you are at lib- 
erty,’’ Hamor began, easily. “I remember my Breton days 
so well. They are among my most dear reminiscences.’’ 

‘‘T have no time,’’ said the pale priest, his cavernous 
eves never. turning from the painter’s kindly solicitous 


fac 

‘ ran ! ! Then' I must seize the happy moment, and ask you 
now, while I have you, how everybody is. First ofall, 
Guenn, of course. Is she married? Is. she happy ? Has 
she half a dozen babies, sun-browned, rosy, and beautiful 
like herself-?’? He saw them in fancy, t the sturdy, pretty lit- 
tle things, and began tosmile on them genially. 

Thymert’s face looked as if it were carven in granite. 
‘¢Guenn is dead, Monsieur.”’ 

‘“‘No! Poor little Guenn! Poor, lovely little Guenn ! It 
grieves me to hear that, upon my word. One really can’t 
associate the idea of death with Guenn Rodellec. It always 
seemed to me that she would live forever. Upon my word, 
you have given me quite a shock—after these years, too— 
but I was always fond of her. When did it happen, Mon- 
le Recteur? You will surely tell me that,’ he said, 

nt 
af en years ago,’’ replied the hollow voice. 

‘¢ What! The very year I left Plouvenec ?”’ 

The year you left Plouvenec, Monsieur.’’ 

“And how ?”? Hamor asked, softly. 

“Drowned, Monsieur.’’ 

‘any slowly, ‘fan accident. Poor, dear, pretty little 
Guenn! All her lightness and brightness gone! I have 
often thought of her since, I assure you. I have never found 
a model.so altogether beautiful, so fresh: and free and 
charming... I owe her much. You remember that my pict; 
ure of her brought me a medal of honor? That was the 
true beginning of my good fortune. I sent her some pretty 
things from Paris, ‘just after I left Brittany. I selected them — 
carefully. It amused my friends ; but I wanted her to know 
that [had not forgotten her.’’ 

The dark priest made.a strange, deprecating, uninte 
ble’ gesture; then. stood motionless and silent before t 
sunny-faced artist. 

 * Well,’’ reflected Hamor; ‘all I have to sa is, if Rome 

it, Rome much to answer fon. T man was 

em er ure I ever saw, the most gloriously 
Now lost ost to humanity—dead, petritied,’? 


| 
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_NEW_ PUBLICATIONS. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
A Reissue in a New and Attractive Form. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY ON THE BI- 


BLE Edited by Scuarr, D.D., in con- 
* nection with American Divines of 
various Evangelical Denominations. 


Price Reduced from $5.00 to $3.00 per 
Volume. 

“ISAIAH” and “ JOHN" now ready. 

Lange’s Commentary on the Bible, embracing 
twenty-five volumes with full indexes, is the 
most comprehensive and useful commentary for 
the use of ministers and theological students, as 
well as the most extensive, that has ever been 
published. 
This new edition is published in a more uttract- 
ive binding, at a price that will put it within the 
reach of many who have hitherto felt unable to 
purchase it. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON 


MAURICE CHIEFLY TOLD IN HIS OWN 
* LETTERS. Edited by his son, 
FREDERICK Maurice. 2 vols., Crown 8vo. 
With two Portraits. $5. 00. 
“There has, perhaps, never been a more fit 
and striking monument raised to a great name 
the two volumes before us. Seldom 
have the faith and reverence of one mind been 
so thorough! ly understood and so powerfully de- 
lineated as those of Frederick Denison Mastine 
have been and delinea‘ed by: his so 
The book iga unique piece of biography.” 
don Spectator. 


PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF 


RUSSI A A STUDY OF HISTORICAL BI- 
* OGRAPHY. By Evaene Scnouy- 

LER, Ph.D., LL.D. 2 vols., Octavo. With more 

than 200 Superb Illustrations, many of them 

full page. $10.00. 

“The life of Peter is one of the chief popular 
romances of history; in the hands of Mr. Schuy- 
ler it is not less a romance, but we feel that we 
have come to the truth about him. The book, 
however, has a wider interest ; it is of great help 
in enabling us to understand the Russian char- 


acter. and to enable us to estimate the forces 


that to in vast and dangerous Em- 
The illustrations are superb. [Hartford 
uran 


BALLADES AND VERSES VAIN. 4x- 


DREW 
Lana. ivol., 12mo0. $1.50. 
This collection of Mr. Lang’s verses has been 
made expressly for American readers, 


TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOS- 


TL E S From the Manuscript recently discoy- 

* ered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in 

the Library of the Most Holy Sepulcher in Con- 

stantinople. The original Greek Text and the 

English Translation printed on opposite pages. 

Edited and translated with Introductions and 

Notes by Roswe.u D. Hrrconoock and Francis 

Brown. Professors in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 8vo. Cloth, 75 cents ; Paper, 50 cents. 

By B. 


MY HOUSE: AN IDEAL. Ouven®. 


vol., 12mo. Antique leather, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents. 


CREATION; OR, THE BIBLICAL COS- 
MOGONY IN THE LIGHT OF MOD- 
-ERN SCIENCE. By ARNoLp Guyot, au- 


thor of “‘ Earth and Man.”’ 
With full page woodcuts and lithographic 
plates. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. . 


CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL. |* 


By W. T. Jeans. 1vol.,12mo. $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post- 
paid by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743-745 BROADWAY, ew Yorx. 
Time to Study the Heavens. 


Popular Astronomy 


By WM. G. PECK, Ph.D., LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, MECHANICS, AND 
ASTRONOMY IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


oon rym 830 pages, 12mo, cloth, Price, 
postpaid, $1.25 

Contains as large an amount of the real essence 
ef Astronomy as any text-book published. It 
possesses special value for the thousands 
reset of astronomical information without a 
teacher. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CoO., Publishers, 
4211 and 113 William 8t., New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
OTOGRAPHS. 


uc of fa ain 
brading reprod ete. Send cents in stam ‘amps 
for ~ over §,000 subjects. Mention 


“SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO.,. 


jity;’’ ‘** Wanted : 


The Century for May 


Begins the 28th volume, with a list of over 
forty sorta titles. It contains the open- 


ng 

STORY, BY HENRY JAMES, 
entitled Lady ‘Barberina, which 
the heroine, a daughter of an English 
nobleman, engages the affections of a you ng 
American doctor. It is an ‘“ Internation 
Episode,’’ with the tables turned. 

The Salem of Hawthorne, by his son, 
Julian Hawthorne, with thirteen iinaetrations 
by Harry Fenn. A sy 
scenes of Hawthorne’s 
of his romances. 

Recent Architecture in 
eighteen illlustrations. The first of a series 
of profusely illustrated articles, which will 
form a critical and comprehensive history of 
the best work of the new school of American 


y life and of many 


architecture. 
The Metopes of the Parthenon, by 
Dr. Charles Waldstein, Reader on Greek Art 


at Cambridge, England. A paper of rare 
archzological interest, with five illustrations. 


The Bay of Islands in Calm and Essa 


Storm, the fourth paper descriptive of THz 
CENTURY’S cruise in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, by 8S. G. W. Benjamin (U. 8. Minister 
to Persia), illustrated on M. J. Burns. 

‘‘Spring.’’ Another full-page original en- 
by ‘bridge Kingsley. 

Chief Joseph, the Nez Percé. A stir- 
— account of the last campaign, retreat, 

sarrender of this warrior, by jeut. C. E. 
8. Wood, of General Howard's staff, with a 
frontispiece portrait engraved by Johnson. - 

Dr. Sevier, by Geo. W. Cable. Six ad- 
ditional chapters, in which the experiences | M™ 
and sufferings of the various characters dur- 
ing an epidemic of yellow fever are graphic- 
ally described. 

Average Man. Part VI., by Robert 
ran 

Rose Madder. Capitally illustrated. 
The first of a series of humorous short stories 
on artist life in New York. 

Poems by Austin Dobson, Philip Bourke | ; 
Marston, Christina Rossetti, John Vance 
Cheney, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Edmund 
Gosse, and others. 

British Fertility, John Burroughs ; 
Trades-Unionism in England, by Thomas 
Hughes, M. P. 

‘Mormon Women,”’ by H. H. (Helen 
Jackson). A sympathetic article on this 
much misunderstood class. 

How Parents Can be Prope periy 
Trained by Their Children, by Fran 
R. Stockton. A droll view of ‘the modern 
status of children. 

Topics ofthe ‘¢ Military Moral- 

A Party _of 
“The Dorsheimer Copyright Bill.”? 

Open Letters. ‘Three Years’ Ex 
Temperance Question,”’ 
Gladden and others; ‘ N ational aa to 
cation ;’’ Book Notices, etc., etc. 

Bric-a-brac, Tocluden Poems by A. 
Lang, F. D. Sherman, Lucretia P. Hale, R, 
U. Johnson, and R. W. Gilder. 


Price, 35 cents ; $4.00 a year. Sold every- 


where. 
THe Century Co., New York, N. Y. 


** First pledge of blithesome May."’—J. R. Lowell, 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR MAY 


Illustrates how boys may be instructed and 
their taste for adventure gratified in its Two 
NEW SERIALS, 

“THE SCARLET TANAGER,” 
by J. T. TROWBRIDGE, “‘ the prince of story- 
tellers for boys,’’—the story of a young nat- 
uralist, full of exciting adventure,—an 
“MARVIN AND HIS BOY HUNT- 


ERS,” 

by MauRICE THOMPSON, << the Robin Hood of 
America,’’—a story about genuine boys;: 
showing how to handle guns safely, and 
of information about the haunts and habits 
of American game. 

The fifth * HISTORIC BOY ” is King 
Olaf of Norway, who, when a boy, destroyed | this 
— Bridge. Of especial interest to girls 


"i ‘SUPPORTING HERSELF,” b 
ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS, and Li LEAT 
ER-WORK, illustrated by various work- 
ing designs, by CHas. G. LELAND. FRANK 
R. STocKTON, OUISA AucorTtT, and A. G. 
PiympTon contribute stories, and MAYNE 
REtp’s serial is concluded. Price 25 cents 
$3.00 a year. For sale everywhere. THE 
CenTuRY Co., 33 E. 17th St., New York, N. N.Y, 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. By Freeman 
Clarke. 1 vol., cloth, $1.25. 


we 


CHINESE GORDON. By Egmont Hake, } 


brought down to date by Dr. Craig. 1 vyol., 
$1.50. 

YOUR LUCK IN YOUR HAND; OR, 
THE SCIENCE OF PALMISTRY. 1 vol., 
Cloth, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 
By E. P. ROE. 


32d Thousand, 


What Can -She Do? 


1 Vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“The moral purpose of this book is am ply 
worthy of the author’s zeal. It is that young wom 
should be educated in such a way that if left with- 
out money they shall oy able to sup at themselves. 
Mr. Roe is especially severe on our rican vice 

‘ pride of occupation.’ ”—{New York Post. 


DoDD, ‘BAD & COMPANY, 


New York, 


ay ecg study of the | inte 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


BOOKS, 
JAMES LUCRETIA 
MOTT, 


Lire AND Edited by Grand- 

daughter, ANNA Davis With 
rtraits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2. 00. 

Th Memoir of the distinguished ae philan- 

ee ist and reformer, and of her husband, incor- 

s selections from their voluminous correspond- 

y 4 nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular 


STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


By Henry Cazort Lopcg, author of * Alexander 
amilton’? and Daniel Webster,” in th 
American Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1.50. 
The Puritans and the Restoration : 
Puritan Pe reo (J aces Sewall); The Earl 
pare of Fox ; William Cobbett ; evades Hamil- 
ton ; Timothy Pickering ; Caleb § Strong; Albert 
Gallatin ; Daniel Pando gk ; Colonialism in the 
United States; French Opinions of the United 
1840-1881. 
A volume of admirable historical and bi 


cal 
ys, by one of the ablest and most ial of 
American writers on subjects of ‘Amerieat history. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS 
CHOATE, 
With some consideration of his Studies, rte ee 
and Opinions, and of his Style as a 8 


and Writer. By Josern NEILson. Wi 
oom on Steel, and other illustrations. 8vo, 


Judge Neilson has produced a work of much — 


| and interest, not only for members of the legal 


anne, _ for general readers who can apprec ate 
unity ue genius and marvelous personal 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUN- 
TAINS. 


By CHARLES CRappock. 16mo, $1.25. 
This is one of the most regret volumes = 
short stories ever published in America. Both in 
ina, an and treatment the stories are wholly orig- 
—_ they relate the “‘short and simple annals of 
” East Tennessee mountaineers with great 
power, and literary skill. 


For sale ll booksellers. Sent 
on ef prin by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston; 


11 East Seventeenth St,, New York. 


CHOICE NEW 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


AN ENDLESS CHAIN. By Pansy. Illust. 
12mo, 500 pages, $1.50. 

Like all ef Pansy’s books, wholesome, spark- 
ling, and characterized by all the attractiveness 
which distinguishes the writings of this favorite 
author, Following the remarkable success of 
her latest book, *“‘ Ester Ried Yet Speaking,” the 
advance orders already received are far in ex- 

vious 


—_ othe those received tor any of her pre 
NEW YEAR’S TANGLES, and other 
256 can 
history and child- at 
RIGHT TO THE POINT. From the writ- 


ings of Theodore L. Cuyler. DD. Selected 
tion by Rev. Newman Hatt, o, 


LOTHROP’S SELECTED PRIMARY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, 36 vol- 
ever offered at so low a mo 


D- LOTHROP & CO., 


FR NKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


Popular Series. 


spécial to‘our new issues in 
Our books r, well 


printed, and Genet, 
t fully meet the demand for low’prices. 
Joseph is Brethren. i ; 
of Bethichem. Color 
10 CENTS EACH. 
Advice to.a You Blood of Jesus 
Children. 


wy! her ory of Solomon. 
Ae ences 0 elation. ttle Captain’ 

tories for Little Ones. Little Dot: 
Ola Kitchen Fire. Oar Father’ 
Whiter Little Ropbie, 

CENTS EACH. 

Amuseme Anxious In 
Fall of Ratton: History of Daniel. 


Christie's Old Organ. 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


PR pooks pon ects t present 


6. Early of Monotheistic 
Rawlinson. 10 cts. 

4? — and Decline of Islam. Sir Wm. Muir. 

8. Witness of Man’s Moral Nature to Christian- 
ity. Thomson. 10 

9. Authenticity of the Four Gospels. Wace. 

10. Age gl of Man Geologically Consid- 

G. 8. 100. 4 
11. Modern Rev. W. F. Wilkinson. 


American 


“Ob the tree hundred 


‘ 


| lar talks on various subjects, non-religious, for the 


111. My Musical Memories. By H. R. Haweis,  25e, 


| instruc and 
dred pa ular airs for 


j 


Funk & Wagnalls’ 


(10 and 12 Dey St., New York) 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 

These books are in large type, 12mo size, on laid 
paper, and issued bi-weekly. Subscription (26 
books), $5.00. Single Numbers, 15 and % cts. In 
cloth, on extra fine paper, 75c. and $1.00. 


SPURGEON’S 


New Book, just ready, 


THE CLEW OF THE MAZE; 


or, Modern Infidelity and How to Meet It. 
Also, bound in the same volume a series of famil- 
Spare Half-Hour. 12mo, paper, 15 cts. ; cloth, % cts. 
RECENT ISSUES. 


110. The Bowsham Puzzle. By John Habberton, 25c. 
109. Christianity Triumphant. By J. P. Newman, 15c. 
108. Memorie and Rime. By Joaquin Miller, 25e. 
107. Mumu and Diary 
Turgenieff, - - 
106. Story of the Merv. ‘Baward O'Donovan, 25c. 
Books of the Series in Preparation by 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, EDWARD EVERETT 


HALE, GEO. PARSONS LATHROP, JOAQUIN MIL- 
LER, EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Never before was there an opportunity to secure 
26 newly written books of this class for $5. De 
scriptive circulars sent free. 


Cambridge Sermons. 


By Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


Second Edition in Presa, 


No book of sermons recently published in the 
United States has met with so marked a degree 
of favor as those preached by the gifted pastor 
of the Shepard Memorial Church in Cambridge, 
under the title of ‘‘ Cambridge Sermons.” 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


eters’ Eclectic 
iano Instructor. 


COMPILED BY W. C. PETERS. 
reat and 


of the favor with which It is regarded, espec 
a large number of 

it has been 

thorough k! 


Dobson’s Universal 
Banjo Instructor. 
By H.C. andG,. C. DOBSON. 
PRICE $1.00. 


the Garden Wall, Wall,” the so 


Winner’s 
Ideal Methods. 


For Violin, For Guitar, For Pian 
For Cornet, For Flute, For — 
or 


For Clarinet, For Banjo, lageo 
For Fife, For For Boehm Fite. 


Price of each book, 75 cts. 


Immensely th brief 
tive each with maby A hun- 
or practice. 


OLIVER DITSON & C€O., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


New Sunday-School Song Book 


JOYFUL LAYS 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


Read) 
192 PGES, on 

toned paper, and beautifully bound. 

Price, in Boards, $30 per 100) Copies. a 

fa paper sent when ag 


on receipt of 25 cents. 
& Mai’s ubiteations are sold by booksellers and 
music erywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago. 


BUSINESS. men of 
OPPORTUNITY.“ 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
714 Broadway, N.Y. . 


localities 


AGEN 


tic an lete life of 


Geo. Lowell ‘ people 
RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 
For other New Pubticotions sve 


in} 
in which 
well graded, and 


here, 


Am 
TER OF 
and 
| 
| 
| 
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Y ALL ODDs CENTRAI, 
tas pees DEST EQUIPPED EQUIPPED | LAWN GRASS SHED, 


light-headed with the tax on her strength, RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. | 
and wishes the mantelpiece of Elijah would Let it be forever remembered that the | 
fall on the tireeome caller. . 

“There fs ayoung lady on Lafayette Avenue Chicago & North-Western 
who made up her mind to give Spoonogle a : . ; 
lesson. So, last Sunday night when he called, RAILWAY 


HINTS TO A LATE CALLER. 


Young Spoonogle never knows when to HE 
leave when he calls on a young lady ; he 


she was as cordial as possible up to eleven gE 
is the best and shortest ae 
o'clock. Then, having had a four-volume| cago and Council ‘Bluffs (Omaha) and thet it is 
history of Spoonogle’s life, with an extended —s, pas all well posted travelers when pass- a: 
account of bis influence in politics and bust- | OF 
ness, she began to get dizzy and have a ring- C0 () ale 
ing in her ears. At that moment her young CALIF RNIA AND F AD 
brother rushed into the room and said bur- % 
“Look in the vestibule, Willie,” she an- Chi Pani Min For a Lawn use thires bushels of seed per acre, or four for si: six rods of 
and . awn Grass,—Central Park Mixt f 
the boy leay cag Heapors managed, produce a fine velvety lawn aud permanent aod.” Por $5.00; 
: Milwaukee, La Crosse Madison, wn Grass, Feench-—Vor Croquet dg and small plote. P. 

Spoonogle Howard (Green Bay), Wi PeWino Owatonna, Grose Fine Mixture Sasecond quality of the above; recomthended for. Per 16 
on about the Webster chy halltown, Lawn Grass.—Mixture of best especially adapted for shady situation, such as orchards, shrub- 
figure he cut on skates. The next interrup- low lgin, Rockford, Tilinols iced conte, r qt. 
tion was from the head of the house, who en- amongst its 800 | stations on its lines. ° Special directions for the B conte per 5 Pi tawne and their management sent with each order when guddtea 
tered rubbing his hands. endo of iss’ Gardeners’ Hand-Book. 1:0 pages. 300 illustrations, Colored plate. Mailed for 6 cents to cover 

‘“*Good morning—good morning,’’ he said DAY 1 CO ACHES wh ich are the finest that ‘hum an : B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay 8t., New York. 
cheerily. ‘*‘Ha! Spoonogle, you’re out early. and imgenuity can create; its 

N 
Well, ‘early ‘bird,’ etc, It’s going to bea SLEKPING CAIs, Which are mode of 00 ROOM LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR . 
fine day, from present appearances.” . CARBS, which are unsurpassed by any; and its} M¥ A PDAME GRIS WOLD’S 


Spoonogle was dazed, but he concluded widely celebrated 
the old man had been drinking, and sat back}; NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 
with a ‘‘Come one, come all, this rock shall | the Hike of which a1 are, att ot sun by amy 44 road 
fly from its firm base as soon as yours truly’’ a 
convincing. BIST EQUIPPED ROADIN THE WOULD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
A half hour passed and the mother hurried Welt, Of Otlcaeo, business centers. summer 


in. , resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounis 
‘Dear me, I’m late,’’ she said as she en- | 8re accessible by the various branches of this 
road. 
rered. ‘‘I smelled the coffee an hour ago and! = [t owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
g 8) 
é morning, Mr. Spoonogle !’’ ur ticket egent for tickets via this route 


t t t ; t, and | AND iD TAKE NO E OTHER. Al) heading ticket 


hall and opened the front door just as the than it does wn go A ope poorly-equipped roads. 
r . e circulars and su 
hired girl rung a bell and the small boy yelled | indormation not obtain- 


pape 
‘‘ Breakfast’’ over the balustrade.—( Detroit | able at your local ticket office, write 


Free Press.) CEN'L PASS AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


AN ANECDOTE OF JENNY LIND. CHICAGO, ILL,- _ 


As an illustration of the constant anxiety 
of artists concerning their powers, Mrs. 
Reeves tells how one famous prima donna 
refused to sit down at al] on a day when she 
was to sing: ‘“‘ No, she would walk about the 
room, talking. perhaps, singing perhaps, 


Patent Skirt-Supporting 
CORSETS, 


Warner Bros, Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 


Are the acknowledged standard of Burope and 
America. ‘The Coraline with which they are 
mie pend superior to Whalebone both in durability 
‘The Health and Nursing Corsets shown 
above, have beea before the _ c for ten years, 
4 Health Corset gives a the best fo 
Corset ever made, and at the same time it 
“i Coraline, Fiexibie Hip, Abdominal and 
ne, Flexible omin 
923 Broadway, New York. Misses’ Corsets, aro all very popular styles, oithier 
rh Com. ‘BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. of which is sure to give satisfaction. 
FORT, and Delight in Fitting over Them! Price from $1 up 


Finish. Clasp or combine Durability, Comfort, Health fulness 
Buttons as pre- | and gence of form, anc bene ae in various styles For Sate BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERY WHERE 


fered. and lengths are adapted toal iuns recommend 
sometimes even busy with her needie and Ask your them. hey are not sold b ants. ter-| Avold all imitations. Be sure our namie 


thread, but never sitting down the livelong 
day until the performance was ovtr, Why, 
I remember well enough-bow one day, on the 
morning of a performance, Jenny Lind (Mme. 
Geidschmidt), Mr. Reeves, Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt, and myself were in the room, and 
through the morning Jenny Lind and my 
husband were never still, pacing one vert the 
other, with music in hand, singing ahd prac- 
ticing, and intent'on the work before them. 


Ladies make this a pro table a 
chant | for them, ritory given 1e8 e thisa p pe is on the bow. 


nent business. and upwards. Orders by 
WARNER BROS: 


Corded Waists General Agents: adway, N. 
Madame K.. A. GRISWOLD. 32 Winter _ ass., 853 BROADWAY. NEW YORE. 


“Baby,” for in- B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street. Chicago, 
Wrya@anT & Co., Fredonia, 
ansas nsas City, Mo. 


‘ fan B. 
forchildren. H, F. Kine & Co., nl4 Main Street, 


Pit ‘Your Own Garis |FANC WORK; i: 


Labels, Envelopes, etc., with our @3 moses, Daisies, Pansies. Ferns. 
or 


& Border Designs of flow as 


rments; and 2&5 Elegant. Patterns for 
ure, Corners, Borders a Centres for Piano-c Mable Covers 


‘Why, Jenny,’ said Mr. Goldschmidt, ‘you moneysmaking, youn &c., ali for eta., 
must.have sung those songs many times; FERRIS BROS., Mfrs., XCELSIOR Send Stamps for Catalogue of Press. Powder, Distributing Pad. 
surely there is no need for all this.’ 2 But the Delia : 81 White 8t., New York. a: aay es, Type, Cards, etc., to factory, : Our Book ‘* Manual of Needlework,’ teaches how to do all 
t in vain. ‘You are fine “KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn Croche 
- ea e for 
on Address “Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barglay st: 


musician,’ said Mme. Goldschmidt, in her| Thoseanswering an Advertisement wilt 
quiet, decisive manner, to her husband, ‘ but | confer a favor upon the. Advertiser and 


ARLOW’ INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been may tested and in. - LOUNGE BEDS ' SOPRA BEDS! ‘Cuhiien’ 


Mr. Reeves ‘and I are singers. and we know Publisher by etating that they saw the dorsed by thousands of housekee oak err Pat Picture of it in first f th 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. GRAVES & SON, 681 Washington Make. 


what is best forus. Leave us alone.’ Sup-| 


pose you had called to see Jenny Lind ona . 

day when she was singing. She would prob- 
ably come into the room with a bundle of. pig Q 
mitisic-in her hand, put it on a chair, and’ sit. 
down on it; talk away pleasantly enough for ' 
a few minutes, become abstracted, rise, take 
ub.the usic, turn to a passage in one of the g Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker. Labor and Wear and = R Clothes 
Pp hum it over. Having ‘satisfied’ THE ROBBINS | FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACH R. 
herself of her correctness, she would replace THE. ORIGINAL AND ONLY PERFECT SELF-OPERATING WASHER: rin THE WORLD. 

h GOOD AGENTS ANTED. BOTH MALE AND FEMALE, TO WHOM LIBERAL IN INDUCE - 


blanket, t get 
aud rqsume the conversation at the ‘point it | OFFERED. AGENTS ARE MAKING FROM B10 TO PAH WEEK 


B 
was {Pall Mall Budget. ARS SOLID’ BRASS ‘RUST, CORRODE, BREAK, WEAR OUT; | 


. of these W eon ost Office registered 
The fruit prophets have begu their now in use, ving perfect ng a upward: arefte ‘on Yor letteryo 


thousa: f rts of the | th the tube and’ 4 ard 1 h the fab- 
yearly forecasting as to the fruit:crope: of ingtitutions, men, water, force which ob btained | Co “in ordering, waste plainly your name, Post Offige, 
the coming season, and they say the peach lawyers, farniers, edi bore, and ey d every cla Of people; in any other way. ah ‘being é ’ : 
crop in Delaware promises to be better than | papers in the land the action the is rater, she die way by the to What the Papers Say, 
(34, @ ow “The best we have ever known. We 
Tia 6f the have 1st, the eréatest possible heat; | experience.” [Youth's Companion. 
It is said that the late Duke of Albany to the rough it sory cleanse and purify any fab- We wou ce asked rather 
again ea ¢ w many 
was the last person who wore at Oxford this is expanded br the boiling heat, causingittore-| What is it th x clvaiieds the lothitig in ordi than do without one.”—{Farm and Fireside. 
the silk gown and velvetand gold-tasseled | move ever. particle of dirt, and leavingthe articles, | nary ‘motes of wasiine be rubbing, poundi A truly wonderful article, which ts destined at 
go go thoroughly, cleansed and ble pached. ding, | no distant day to work a complete revolution in the . 


Gra between rollers, It is the method of accomplishing the tly We 


—iIrom hich cab expes itis le for it to tear or wear, 
cap of a nobleman—f thefabric, as there is no friction what- out Fepéating from our Own knowledge.”—{0 
ek 


the phrase “‘tuft-hunting.” | 


her having been placed the bottom d “ind th acqriat ta this 
ha soon’ laced in eommences tober with the BOBBIN: H the labor company and thelr Robbing W Washer, we, 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, ot work of the house 


as 
to bofl, all which is beneath the Washer being | is by ay ey 
Dr. Frep Horner, Jr., Salem, Va., says: time ‘formed, bet the | Washer exp “The do exactly ig claimed for it, 
e ou ro 0. se 
4 and tered mail a sample No. | Washer or | 224 is cheap at ten times th Y. Tribute. 


is rapidly. the ‘ accompany all orders. 2, price 
certain stages of rheumatism, it is incom- Send Postal-for illustrat ¢d,Ciroular and, terms tp Agents. THERE 18 MONEY | IT. 
parable.” ay ese wef 164 | BISSELL MANUFAC TU R NG. COnMmea NY, 20 Vesey . New York. 


4 ' with it water in the Washer part of 
“Po relieve the indigestion and so-valled sick, with Great power, place being hy | the United States all charges prepaid. Cash must | Good Agente Wanted, both “Male and Fe- 


| 
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: _April 24, 1884. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTINENT FOR MAY. 


JUST OUT. 
.—Portrait of General J R. 
Johnson from a pnetentogle by Brady. 
JOSEPH R. HAWLEY. ‘carcer of loading es 


timate of the character career 
eandidate for distinguished honor in the 
dential campaign. 


DORCAS 8,” by author of “ Arius the Libyan.” 
by wil H. Low prom 
to be. a fe Seature Dorcas ;’ in- 
deed, t aught the expression 
thought in the face 
fe with that for 
b 
Life ‘Within the ing Gloa.” 
gine Young 


CROWNS. Poem, By “Or- 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.—A Study. By 
A. W, FO on “National Education” and 


ORI Decanter Stand,” 
snort RT “Samuel Merriam’s 


by by HL 8. Atwater, “‘ Adopting an Authoress,” by 
Slegt, ete, 


la uarto rofusely illustrated. 
ON THT, CONTINENT neither the “Giant,” 
r the Pearl nor the “Gem” of the Monthilies; 
t it is the best handful of reading matter and 
illustrations ever offered for the money, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 
or mailed, postpaid, on reccipt of 35 cents by 


THE CONTINENT, 23 Park Row, I. Y.} 
NEW BOOKS. 


TEACHING of the TWELVE APOS- 
tles. In Greek an 


SEVEN GREAT AHOMILS of. ° the 


nt Eastern World George 


uced f 
GUIZOL'S HISTORY o TRANOE. In 
eight over, ustrations, Vol. L, 


fine cloth, gilt 
ANCIEN under the PHA-« 
so hn Kenrick, M.A. 12mo., cloth, $1.00. 
CLASSICS. 
Price reduced fro 
m 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCES hy the 
Trach of the Scriptures. By Ra Cloth, 


Cc CTORIA, OF ENGLAND. 
Fine c 


loth, gilt top, %& 


PARLIA MENTARY PRAOTIOE. By 


ChOWN OF By Rus- 
edition, fine cloth, ornamented, 25 


RUSKIN!S CHOICE WOR RRS Zhe Three 
DIOR ENS S** LAttle Fotks,?? 


De 
um Eater.” Elzevir edition, cles 2 cents. 
Cc R1O Os MYTHS o gre le Ages. 
5 8. Baring-Gould. Clot 
PROSE W ORKS of John Milton, Fine 


WONDERS and Curtost- 
ties. latt, D-D. 185 illustrations. Cloth, 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD 
CYCLOPEDIA. 


,000 illustrations, numer- 
large $25 ; cheaper 
are we and Deed ones enough for 
the poor man or the millionaire, and it is as 

how you have compelled some ‘ot = old- tine. b- 


ce prices. Have n your 
keep on. —REV. 


be counted one of the 
We tender him 

readers fo ging us tho beat books at 

ousgand re fo 


500,000 Volumes 


free” Hooks for exatnlnation before payment on 


evidence of ‘good 
too low. Books by mail extra, 
or mailing. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, : 
P. 0. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., New York. 


By E. P. ROE. 


37th Thousand. 


A Knight of the X1Xth Cent- 


ury. 
1 Vol., 12mo. $1.50. | 
“In the delineation of character which enters into 
the development of the plot, Mr. Sas bers his 
t stre ; his characters are ed in 
ly colors and with excellent effect. —{New York 


Tribune. 


nhances the author’s already well-establish 
Mr. Roe is but to a d 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 


In sets and Single Volumes, With and Without 

| Cheep ions Editions, Large 
. JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 
Conca and descriptive lists mailed gratis. 


The Works of 
ted by Legge. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


A SAFE BUSINESS GUIDE 


FOR ONLY $2 A YEAR. 


The Weekly Journal of Commerce 


is indispensable to every retail storekeeper, manu- 
facturer, and farmer in the United States. 


It is the only weekly of the Associated Press de 
voted to legitimate business interests of every kind 


Among its special exclusive contents are the fol 
lowing : 


Weekly Reviews of the General Produce (covering 
all articles), Money, Dry Goods. Cattle, Coal, and Iron 
Markets. 

The latest prices of everything sold. Entire de 
pendence can be placed on our quotations. 

Special crop reports from all parts of the country, 
These afford the best known means of judging the 
future eourse of trade. 

Our own Washington dispatches relating to Fi- 
nance, Commerce, and Trade as affected by legisla- 
tion. 

Commercial and Financial Statistics, Prices Cur 


| rent, Revenue Decisions, Banking and Insurance 


matters, reports of all failures and strikes, and rail- 


| road intelligence, early knowledge of which is of 


great importance to business men. 

Original copyrighted “Replies and Decisions.” 
Questions anawered and legal advice given only for 
subscribers. 

Editorials defending business interests from in- 


| Justice and oppression. 


Weeklies most nearly resembling the JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE in America and England cost $10a year. 


Sample copies free. 
Price $2 a year—postage prepaid by us. 


Address Journal of Oommerce, 76 Beaver Bt, N.Y. 


HOW to LEARN to DRAW and PAINT 
WATER COLORS Without a Teacher. 


Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in 
Water Colors by MARION KEMB Self-instruct- 
ive, with lists of materials, their cost, and elt — 
mation necessary for the beginner. Price 5 


Ten Moist Water Colors and three a Ja- 
panned Tin Box. Price 5Oc. 


A Catalogue of Outline Designs te | in Ca ards, Panels, 
and in Books sent free on applicati 
Either of Lay above sent by alt on receipt of 
5O0c., or both for $1. 
8. W. TILTON & CO., 
333 Washington St., Boston. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


IMPROVED 


Upright Pianos. 


Entire iron frames, te which the strings are 
directly attached by metal fastenings, securing 

1. Best quality of tone, which is very musical and 
efined ; free from tubbiness which is common, 

2. Greater durability and freedom from lHability 

o get out of order; adaptations to trying positions 
climates. 

8. Increased capacity to stand in tune ; will not re- 
quire tuning one-quarter as often as pianos on the 
old system. 

Having tested this new system of construction for 
two years and proved ite advantages, this Company 
are now increasing their manufacture of pianos, 
and offer them to the public generally. Every piano 
of their make will illustrate that supreme excellence 
which has always characterized their Organs, and 
won for them highest award at every great 
world’s exhibition for sixteen years. 

IlHustrated and descriptive Catalogues of 
Pianos and Organs, free. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO 
CO., 154 Tremont 8t., Boston; 4 East lith St. 
(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


Made in four les, all 

use. The only creamer ever 

zee leemed of merit 

to be awarded a Gold Medal. 

i lastor next wee n 

al for Illustrated Circulars 

containing testimonials. 


BELLOWS Fats, VT. 


SEX, we have the 


~. FARM MACHINE CO. 


FINANCIAL. 


The weck, for the Wall Street markets, 
opened with a continuance of the same 
slow tendency downward. Prices for 
most of the leading speculative shares 
were, from various causes, affected adverse- 
ly. The coal stocks, which embrace those 
of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, New 
Jersey Central, and Reading Railway, 
were early pressed for sale on account of 
the oversupply of coal, which led the coal 
companies to adopt a plan having for its 
object a curtailment of production, and 


for nine days each in the months of May 
and June, in addition to the partial suspen- 
sion in April. Yet this fuct would hardly 
justify a further decline in stocks which 
have already fallen from five to fifteen 
per cent. in the past two months; indeed, 
the fact that the coal companies are per- 
fectly agrecd and harmonious in their ar- 
rangements, and are working in concert to 
prevent an overstocking of the coal 
markets, is one which really preserves 
their values as dividend-paying properties. 
This concert of action, for such an object, 
is nothing new ; they do it every year, and 
theneed of it is scarcely more apparent 
this year than in former ones. As it is, 
all these companies named have never 
had a more prosperous year than that 
which has just closed with them. We 
look upon the shrinkage in the market 
value of these stocks as temporary, and 
as resulting from no intrinsic cause. 

The decline in the Northwestern shares, 
asin the St. Paul, and in Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, seems to have been 
checked, and they all three-of them show 
signs of having passed into strong hands. 
On the other hand, the list of shares com- 
monly designated as the Gould shares, 
such as the Wabash stocks, Western 
Union Telegraph, Missouri Pacific, and 
Union Pacific, have exhibited uncommon 
weakness, during the week, and at the 
close are quoted at prices showing a de- 
cline of from two per cent. to three per 
cent, from the ruling quotations of a week 
ago. Various causes have contributed to 
this result ; false rumors that the Wabash 
system had passed into a Receiver’s hands 
were persistently circulated, and not with- 
out an effect on both the stocks and bonds 
of the company. It is generally atiirmed 
also, that Mr. Gould has marketed a large 
line of his stocks recently, but it is hardly 
probable, even if qualifiedly true, that he 
could have disposed of any more than a 
small proportion of his very extensive 
holdings, while he himself denies having 
sold any of them. At the very close of 
the week a somewhat better feeling pre- 
vails, and the final quotations for most of 
the list mark considcrable of an advance 
on the lowest. 


The Foreign Exchange market was very 
firm until Thursday, when rates yielded 
about one-half per cent., and some gold 
which had been drawn for shipment was 
withheld. It is not improbable, in view 
of the weaker tone for foreign exchange, 
that the gold shipments of another week 
will be very trifling in amount. The Lon- 
don money market is extremely low, at 
about one and three-fourths per cent. on 
the street, although the Bank of England 
rate is nominally two and one-half per| req 
cent. 

This ease in money abroad is another ele- 
ment which will aid in checking the fur- 
ther tendency of specie drafts on the 
United States, which, including this 
week’s shipments of $5,000,000 or more, 


for the year commencing January 1. This | ef 
week, too, the export movement of wheat, 
as we predicted two weeks ago, is largely 
swelled from the average shipments dur- 
ing the weeks of March, owing to the 
lower prices now rwing here, and the 
better demand in the French markets. 

_ On the whole, we have reason to hope 
that w better state of feeling is slowly 
asserting itself in all the markets for mer- 
chandise and securities. There seem to 


be heavier movemieats in the commercial | 


which provides for suspension of mining | 


now aggregate about $25,000,000 thus far | ton 


xchanges, and with the transportation 

companies, which, too, are the best tests 

of an improving condition that we have, 


The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, $1,096,100 
Specie, decrease................. 3.113,800 
Legal tenders, increase........ 1,142,200 
Deposits, decrease............... 8,691,000 

1,049,850 


—which leaves the surplus reserve about 
$2,500,000, with the money rate for call 


loans unchanged at one and one-half to 


two per cent., and in very plentiful sup- ~ 
ply. 


Hatch&foote, 


¢Bankers. 
NewYork 


Buy and Sell all issues of U, §, 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a. list of 
which we furnish on applica- 
tion, Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 
vite. 


on on capital of 
Agency, 
waler wi 
SuAna ow. faction 
- consult Th 
tr rae, etc, eta 


prs 
Pres. Hart { Perkins, Bec. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 


GOING WEST. 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA &ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 

or via Kansas City and Atchison to Denver, con- 
in Union ts at Kaosas City, Atchison, 

Omene and Denver with ns for 

SAN FRANCISCO, 

and all points in the Far West. shortest 

KANSAS CITY, 
And ali points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets at 

reduced rates can be via this Great 

rough Line, aif the Health and Pleasure 
and South-Wes 


the Siountains of COLORADO, the 


Yosemite, the sine 
CITY OF MEXICO, 
and all points in the Mexican 


HOME-SEEKERS 


ry. 


lipped )Rattrond tn ¢ the Werld f for 


Tickets via this line for sale at all Rail- 
road Oflines in the United Beaces and 


JNO. A. BEAN, Gon, Rastern Ag’t, 
Waahingvon 


Those qnawertng an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, - 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
P. H. Mell, LL.D. Cloth, 50 cents. 
HEALTH by EXERCISE. By George ~. — ij 
H. Taylor, M.D. Cloth, 50 cents. ij 
ESAME and LILIES. By John Rus- tig | 
| 
mon a 
| 
uid also remember that this line leads direct to 
and Railroad Lands in 
Kansas, Colorado and Wasbing- 
OOOLEY OREAMERS 
ed — 
J. POTTER, 
v- Vice Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
els.”—{Springfield Kepublican. PERCEV4L 
EITHER 
AGENTS paid for after 
Canal St., N. ¥. 
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FARRAGUT’S STATUE. 


When Vinnie Ream was modeling her statue 
of Farragut the Admiral’s old boatswain 
visited her studio. She asked him to look 
while she worked, and tell her if there was 
anything he liked; ‘‘And anything you 
don't iike, ecither,’’ she added. He stared 
‘and stared, and presently he began to 
laugh softly to himself. She turned quick- 
ly: *‘What’s the matter?’ ‘“‘ Why, you’ve 
gone and left out the trumpet, and the old 
man never would ’a’ left it off that day.”’ 
The first idea was to represent the historic 
“‘swear-sword’’ scene at the passage of the 
forts. ‘‘ Why, to be sure,’ she said; ‘‘and 
what else?’ But Jack’s courage was gone, 
and he hemmed and hawed, she urging him 
with questions, until he burst out with : ‘‘Well 
now, look a-here ; the old man wasn’t such a 
d—— fool as to go into a fight with his best 
clothes on, and you’ve togged him out there 
like a house a-fire!’”? Then he fled precipi- 
tately—“‘ leaving me,’’ thesculptor said, “‘ face 
to face with the awfui fact that I had put 
him in fall-dress uniform. I sent at once to 
Mrs. Farragut for a ‘fighting suit,’ and she 
let me have the very one he wore at Plaque- 
mine Bend, of which this is a facsimile.’’ 


RED-HAIRED BOYS PREFERRED. 


£ In-a recent issue of a Chicago paper ap- 
peared the following unique advert:sement : 

Wantep.—A bright boy, with good recom- 
mendation from former employer; red-haired 
preferred. Inquire at —. 

Approaching the advertiser—a bald-headed 
man—a reporter expressed his curiosity at 
the advertisement he had seen, and asked if 
he might learn the particular desirability of 
red-haired boys in that business. 

ell, sir,’? said the man, with a smile, 
““T have always found that red-haired boys 
are the smartest and most energetic. They 
are proud and respeciful, and do not cut up 
like the ordinary errand boys.”’ 

“And you think it is due to the hue of 
their hair ?’’ 

“That has been my experience, and I have 
no doubt that if people would notice the fact, 
they would think asIdo. In my factory the 
majority of the girls have red hair, and they 
go about their work industriously, and in- 
dulge in no foolishness.”’’ 

This little argument in favor of the red- 
haired people should have its effect, and 
hereafter the warm-headed man or woman 
should always have employment. 


‘‘ Three of these girls say they go to school 
regularly,’’ remarked Justice Power in the 
Tombs Police Court the other day as four chil- 
dren were about to step down. Agent Chi- 
ardi, who had arrested the three as delin- 
quents, and the other for picking up bones, 
took the fourth girl one side and said he 
knew the others did not go to school. 

Aren’t they all together ?” asked the 
Court. 

** No, sir,’’ answered one of the trio. 
don’t belonz to she.”’ 

‘What? The next girl who goes to school 
—was that sentence correct?” — 

No, sir.”’ 

“‘ What should she have said ?” 

‘** Her ain’t one of we.”’ 

“Horrors! The next try it.’’ 

** She ben’t one of us three.’’ 

The Justice groaned and asked the fourth 
girl to repeat the sentence. Sbe had said 
nothing about school, but she replied, ‘‘ She 
is not one of us.”’ 

are discharged,’”’ said the Court. 
*‘ The others will have a chance to study in 
a reformatory.’’ 


Us 


A patent medicine manufacturer died in 
New York last week. Before he died his 
friends asked him how he would like to be 
buried. He had just strength left to say 
‘* Insert me top column next to reading mat- 
ter fifty-two times electro by mail,’’ and then 
he closed his eyes and passed away to that, 
bourne where there are no omissions for 
wrong insertions. 


MADAME ZADOC PORTER’S COUGH 
BALSAM is a Vegetable Expectorant, pre- 
pared with great care to meet the urgent 
and growing demand for a safe and reliable 
antidote for diseases of the throat and lungs. 
Disorders of the pulmonary organs are so 
prevalent and so fatal in our ever-chaug- 
ing climate that a reliable antidote has heen 
long and anxiously sought for. 


WANTED A WOMAN 


nergy for our business in ber locali 


nilddleaged prefer Ga¥ Go. to 


erences exchanged. 
Naw ¥ 
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PERPETUAL INJUNCTION. 


In the United States Circuit Court in Mary- 
land, it was, on the 10th of March, 1884, ad- 
judged and decreed that a perpetual injunc- 
tion be issued against Louis E. Wetter, and 
eighteen others, restraining them from imi- 
tating the labels of the Rumford Chemical 
Works, manufacturers of Horsford’s Baking 
Powder, and also from using their old bottles. 

The defendants were required to bring into 
court all fraudulent labels, and all imitation 
powder, for destruction. 

It was decreed that the Rumford Chemical 
Works be entitled to receive the profits which 
have been diverted from it by reason of the 


infringement, and the defendants were or- 


dered to pay all costs. 

Thus is another victory scored for the 
Rumford cuaboed Works, who, not long 
since, caused several parties to be heavily 
fined for violating the injunction of the 8u- 
preme Court restraining all persons from 
offering for sale ‘‘Acid Phosphate’’ (so 
called) in any package which shall be a sub- 
stantial or colorable imitation of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


VACATION IN EUROPE. 


Teachers who contemplate spending their 
vacation in Europe this year should send to 
Thomas Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, New 
York, for full particulars of their Educa- 
tional Vacation Party, which sails from:New 
York June 28, by the new and magnificent 
steamer ‘‘ Austral.’’ Many persons imagine 
that it costs a small fortune to visit the Old 
World. Such will be surprised to see what 
can be accomplished for a very moderate 
sum. 


Advancing spring warns us to be prepared 
for warmer weather. Strengthen the sys- 
tem, purify the blood, by teking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 


Surface Indications 


What a miner would very properly term 
“surface indications” of what is beneath, 
ure the Pimples, Sties, Sore Eyes, 
Boils, and Cutaneous Eruptions with 
which people are mayeet ed in spring and 
carlysummer, The effete matter accumu- 
lated during the winter months, now 
inakes its presence felt, through Nature’s 
endeavors to expel it from the system. 
While it remains, it is a poison that fe sters 
in the blood and may develop into Scrof- 
ula. This condition causes derangement 
of the di oma and assimilatory organs 
with a feeling of enervation, languor, an 
ightly spoken of as “‘only 
spring fever.” These are evidences that 

ature is not able, unaided, to throw off 
the corrupt atoms which weaken the vital 
forces. To regain health, Nature must be 
rided by a thorough blood-purifying med: 
icine; and nothing else is so effective as 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


which {fs sufficiently 1 to expel 
from the system even the taint of Hered- 
itary Scrofula. 


The medical profession indorse AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA, and many attestations of 
the cures effected by itcome from all parts 
of the world. It is, in the language of 
the Hon. Francis Jewett, ex-State Sen- 
ator of Massachusetts and ex-Mayor of 
Lowell, “the only pre tbat does 
ting good.” 


} real, las 


PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1, 
six bottles for $5. 


XCELSIOR AND 
“CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWERS 


GUARANTEED 
BEST & CHEAPEST 


LARGE REDUGT 
tH PRICE 


Y 
Y, 


COLDWELL’ 


7 MANUF’Q CO. 
NEWBURGH, ¥. 


CHADBORN & 


EUROP 


Cook's A Augual tion rarty 
leaves N 

steamer 9 Me on June 2th, 1884. tward 
route via wot returning via Glasgow. 
Divisions, one Wo the other $500 ineluding ail 


xpenses. r sight-see- 
ing. wit with carriage and Bteamboat 


~ Fy 
steamer and on ith, per 
08. COOK & SON, 
ITS 52nd YEAR. MO! 'SMAG GAZINE, 


The Christian Observer,” “one of he ‘and 
best monthlies for the family circle within our know- 
ledge.” a year: cts. for mos.; 45 
cts. for three 
OTHER'S 


IF 


You are interested in children you 
should know the 


Because you can use its superior facili- 
ties for clovhin Boys, Girls, and Babies’ 
economically and in the best manper, to 
your advantage and profit. | 
NEW SPRING STYLES NOW READY. 


Illustrated catalogue, with full direc- 
tions for ordering everything for chil- 
drens’ wear, from Hats to Shoes, mailed 
on application. 


BEST & CO. 


60 and 62 West 23d S8t., N. Y. 


(DRESS REFORM) 


Union Undergarments, 
EB. 14tht 14th Vest and Drawers in One. 14th 14th 


Made in all 
weights of Me- 
rino, Cashmere, 
Skirts, 
poise, Kinanclpa- | 
orm, and Com- 
fort Waists. 
mm Waists 
a specialty. 
i 82.29. Support- 
rice 
ers, Obstetric Ban Shoulder Stocking Support- 
ers, Sanitary Napkins, etc. Custom work promptly 
attended to, New illustrated catalogue sent free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER. 
G East 1ith Street. New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, BAKER'S 1878, 


Broaktast 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in in health. 


Sald by Grocers er everywhere, 


BAKER & Dorchester, Mass 
WANTS. 


The Heirs of a country homestead desire to 
dispose »f it for $50.00 per acre, in order to settle 
the estat». It consists of .107 acres, nice land, 
under good cultivation, some timber, good or- 
chard and farm buildings, is in a good American 
neighborhood, 13% miles from’ St. Paul de 
pot, anc ten miles from Oshkosh... For particu- 
lars, add.ess Mrs. E. N. Lockwood, Box ” 
Ripon, Wis. 


An Experienced Lady Teacher (middle aged) 
desires to travel with a family in either Europe 
or Amer‘ca. Woyld take entire charge of one. 
child, or would give lessons in English brancher, 


T. T., 800 De Kalb Avenue, 
4 


E! 


Warranted absolutely pur® |. 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tien, as is evinced by the number of Chickering | 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 


which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
edorse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WARBEEOOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


ork 


| EXPERIENCE OF OVER 30 YEA 


LAND WELL 1, CONSTRUCTED 
HE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT : 


HAW, Appin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT . 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


J. R. LAMB, 
6 Carmine 8t.. New 


RB. ORISSLER, 12% West Eighth 


Church Furniture, S. Banners, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


 £>1)1s of Pure Copper and Tin for C 
WARRANTED. Ca'‘al ogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & 1)FT, Cincinasti. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 

Address 

MoSsanE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


a 00 
and oiher I bel Is: Chimes and Peala, 


Meisely & Co., West Trov. N 
CHURCH 324.4 
Manufacture: 73 


TRE. 


= 


LODGE FURNI 


a 
Vol 29, No: 17. 
tury. 4 4 A 
| Stationers, News 
| 
i 
he 
4 — 
* WONDERS LECTRICAL. FREES © 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
S 
i. 
| 
T | 
.° Publishers to publish in this column free onty such 
; notices Gf wants as will serve subecribere who are 
ble pay Sor advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who. not able.| 
{ 
HORSE 
ViIOWERS 
ie y) Wee | or French, or both, in exchange for summer | 
Bend board in some healthy, hilly region. Address 
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FACT AND “RUMOR. 


—A great fire last week at Rangoon, the 
capital of'British Burmah, raged two days, 
and destroyed forty-one houses. - The loss 
is £1,200,000. 

—Considerable excitment prevails at 
Ellenville, N. Y., over the reported 
discovery of rich gold and silver mines in 
the neighborhood. 

—The steamship ‘‘ Faraday ” left Eng- 

land for Nova Scotia on April 16, carry- 
ing the first installment of the new Mac- 
kay-Bennett cable, to the amount of 
1,100miles. 

—At Washington, on Friday April 19, 
was held the last meeting of the semi-an- 
nual session of the National Academy of 
Sciences. Papers were read on many sub- 
jects, and a reception was held in the 
evening. 

—Remenyi, the violinist, speaks English 

‘as she is spoke.” To afriend who com- 
plimented him on his performance of a 
certain piece, he said, ‘‘ Yes, you bet I do 
got dat piece played up like a brick, and 
don’ you forget it.” 

—Mr. T. G. Appleton, of Boston, long 
known as one of that city’s most influen- 
tial citizens, died in New York City on 
Thursday, April17. Mr. Appleton wasa 
liberal patron of the fine arts, and was 
also an author of no mean rank. 

—An undertaker of Gloucester City, 
near Camden, N. J., threw into the street 
some ice which he had used upon a scar- 
let-fever corpse. Some school children 
‘picked up the ice and ate it, and now a 
dreadful epidemic of that disease prevails 
among the children of that town. 

_—The Queen and Princess Beatrice left 
London ‘last week, and arrived at Darm- 
stadt Wednesday morning, April 17. 
There was no Official reception, but a 
great throng of people were gathered out- 
side the station to see the arrival. The 
Queen appeared to be in good health. 

—The wealthy young bachelors of New 
York City gave avery elegant ball on 
Thursday night, April 17, at the new 
Metropolitan Opera-House. The affair 
was a great success, and the new assembly 
rooms of the Opera-House bid fair to 
became a popular resort for the votaries of 
pleasure in the shape of dancing and 
small-talk. 

—There are fears of disastrous floods 
throughout New England, dispatches 
from various sections of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts stating 
that the rivers and ponds are rising rap- 


idly, and dams in many places have been re 


perceptibly weakened. Very great damage 

has already been done on the Penobscot, 

which, with its tributaries, has not been 
so high for many years. 

—The University of Edinburgh held a 
meeting of its students and council on 
Friday, April 18, to celebrate the tercen- 
tenary of its foundation, at which Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity, presided. Hespoke in high eulogy 
of Mr. Lowell, the American Minister, 
and said that he was ‘“‘ known throughout | 5 
the world a8 one of the greatest, literary 
ornaments.” Mr. Lowell was loudly 
cheered, and made a speech touching upon 
the importance of a teacher’s position 
and the responsibilities of youth. 

_ —The season for ‘ exhibitions is ap- 
proaching, and among the first to be an- 
nounced are, in Augusttof this year, an In- 
ternational Agricultural Exhibition in 
Pesth, Hungary, an Industrial Exhibition 
in Steir, Austria, and an International 
Congress of medical men in Copenhagen. 
The last will be of special interest. It will 

- be in session from August 10 to the 16th, 

and, besides a full representation of Scan- 
dinavian physicians, such well-known 
practitioners and hygienists will attend as 

Pasteur, Ranvier, Marly, and Villemain 
from France, Lister and Paget from Eng- 

Isnd, and Virchow .and Koch from Ger- 
meny. Invitations have been extended to 


the profession in this country also to send | simply 


representatives. The Danish Govern- 
ment and the city of Copenhagen have 
appropriated ample means for the enter- 
taiamem, of foreign guests. 


—Daudet intends, it is said, to dedicate 
his new book ‘‘ Sappho ’”’ to his sons “‘ when 
they will be twenty years old.’’ The Bos- 
on ‘‘ Courier’? says that in a conversation 
between Henry James and Dandet a few weeks 
ago, whilethe American novelist was passing 
a few weeks at Paris, Mr. James expressed 
astonishment and admiration of the unerring 
choice of words, the perpetual finding of just 
the right epithet, the description of a whole 
scene ora whole character by one graphic 
word for which no other could be substi- 
tuted. ‘*‘ What pleasure you must feel in 
being able to record your observations with 
such perfection !’’ said the American novel- 
ist. ‘‘My dear sir,’’ replied Daudet, ‘‘ you 
are mistaken. I produce in torture and tor- 
ment, and when I have finished I always 
feel that I have left the best of my thought. 
Ah! if you only knew how worn and torn and 
triturated is the instrument that we have to 
work with, and how horribly difficult it is to 
be personal and original in our language ; 
how many good words and phrases there are 
that we cannot use because they have become 
commonplace by force of the repetition of 
centuries ; how many subjects there are that 
we can no longer touch because they have 
been hashed and rehashed until the public 
are sick of them! There are whole series of 
situations that no novelist who respects his | - 
talent can use. And then, when we. have 
found a new situation or a new subject or 
character, the expression of it is torture and 
misery. Is it not so, Zola? There is no 
happiness in our profession!’’ And Zola, 
who had been listening gloomily, replied in a 
dry tone of dogged conviction: ‘‘ No, it isa 
sad trade !’’ 


MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE’S TRIP 


TO EUROPE. 


As one of the clearest thinkers on the various 
social problems of the day, and as a lecturer - 
rare attractiveness and pare Mrs. Ma 
Livermore has long been widely known both ft 
this country and in England. Among women 
who have taken the platform for the ussion 
of questions particularly affecting their sex, Mrs. 
Livermore is without doubt the ablest represent- 
ative, and the most convincing in her arguments 
and illustrations. A few ye ars ago her health 
became so much impaired that she was forced to 
retire from the lecture field. But the in 
num in her work was not of long duration, and 
her wide circle of —“— - and admirers soon wel- 
comed her back again. How and by what 
means she was restored to health fs related in the 
following deeply intéresting letter 


** MELROgE, Mass , Feb. ist, 1884. 
“Drs. Starkey & 1109 Girard 
St. Philade Dear Sirs :— en 


willing to a a —— of the benefit I have 


Oxygen Treat- 


recet 
that should make use of it as you 


> 


“Fo Four years ago this ng, at the end of . 
very severe and exhausting winter’s work. 
myself utterly broken down in 


constitution had hitherto me 

triumphantly thro — task I mposed 
on myself, and had equalto every} iape of 
protracted ot. But 


labor that had fallen to my lo 
was now completely p , With no pow 

of recuperation. I could sleep but two or three 
hours of the twenty-four, and then only ina 
semi-sitting position, because of a difticulty of 
breathing—suffered excruciatingly from sciatica 
and ent of fad of the stomach—experienced the 


“3 


igestion, and the train of ills that 
d by optical illusions 


which were a source of great mfort, 
although I knew them to to be tfaslone My men- 
tal dep On Was as severe as My 

tration. I believed the hopeless vali p~ 


which [ had most dreaded, had come to me, and 
my chief aim was to hide myself ‘trom the friends 
— acquaintances who were afflicted on my ac- 


unt. 
My physician recommended 
and my accompanied m then 
but no radical improvement. hile in land 
some American acquaintances told us of the 


by it of 
they wees personally cognizant. 


I t for a month, punctilious] 
obeying the dt directions sent for its use, before 
Then my return to good neon 
was rapid, an since then I have enjoyed 
perfect health, and almost 
ful vigor. I resumed work immediately, and 
have assiduously followed 5 most laborious 
vocation ever since, past the time 
of life when it is oaeg safe fo toll severely 
and upremittingly 
I have never the use of the 
“vente since I it, There 
few days in the last three and a half years ty 
I have omitted it. I understand and accept 
rationale of the Treatment, and depend upe we at 
for vigor and strength, as 1 = on have 
recommended it to scores e ya ple suffering 
from nervous prostration. and chronic ailments 
—some of whom are a... —s in restoration to 
health, while others, g persistence in the 
ise of the ny have not been 
for patience an in its use 
ntia one would be ronic 


ug 


I would rather die than do 


Starkey and Palen, 1109 1111 — aoe 
Philade If you write for 

they will mail tte 


to your ad- 


: REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER, 


| 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Tired! Languid! Dull! exactly expresses thé con- 
dition of thousands of people at this season of the 
year. The depressive effects of the warm weather 
and the weakened condition of the body are the 
cause of this condition, which can only be corrected 
by the use of a reliabie tonic and blood purifier like 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Why suffer longer when a 
remedy isso close at hand? Takeit now. It will 
give you untold wealth in health, strength, and en- 
ergy. 

G. W. Maney, Canton, Ohio, says: ‘“‘I have used 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and find it all you advertise it 
for, and [ cheerfully recommend it to persons who 
are in want of a good blood purifier.” 


Tones up the System 


** Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, purifies 
my blood, sharpens my appetite, and seems to make 
me over.” W. J. Bair, Corning, N. Y. 

“IT have made it a rule for years to use a spring 
medicine to cleanse my blood and toneup my sys- 
tem. Last spring Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave me a 
good appetite, and seemed to build me over. I cheer- 
fully recommend it as a reliable medicine.” E. M. 
HALgE, Lima, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Every passing day adds to the already massive 
bulk of evidence as to the curative powers of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Letters are continually being re- 
ceived from people in widely separated sections of 
the country telling of their experience with and 
great benefit derived from Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Just 
now it is being specially commended for spring de- 
bility and as a blood purifier, expelling from the 
blood every trace of scrofulaor other impurity. 
Now is the time to take it. 

“I was for five years a sufferer with boils, all run 
down, and was at one time obliged to give up work. 
Before taking all of two bottles of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla was entirely cured.” R. M. Lanz, PittsSurg, 


Pa 
Purifies the Blood 


“My wife was troubled with dizziness and consti 
pation, and her blood has been in a bad order—in 
fact, she has been all run down. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is doing her a wonderful amountof good.” ¥F. M. 
BaLDWIN, Druggist, Blanchester, Ohio. 


“Iwas severely afflicted with scrofula, and for 
over a year had two running sores on my neck, 
Took five bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and con- 
sider myself entirely cured.” C. Lovesoy, Lowell, 


Mass. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Buffalo. 


THE GOUTY DIA 


New Yerk, etc. 


Lithia Water, 


FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 


BLADDER, NERVOUS AND ACID 


STONE IN THE 
DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUS DEPRESSION, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General U. S, Army (retired), 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the University af 


SS “T have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affec- 
“ tions of the Nervous Seem, complicated with Bright's Disease of the K 


or a The results have been satiafactory. 
RADE MARK par. has f ars been a favorite remedy with me ke cases, but the 
Buffalo Water certainly apt - better “thaws any ext ones solution of the Lithta Salts, and is. 
better the stomach. ILalso 0 be it in those cases of Cerebral Hype haem, reoule 
ing macho work—in which the San on called Nervous Dyapepsia exists—and generally with 
mar 
Burd, Baltimore nd Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases And Women and 
“T have witnessed the best results from the action of the o Lit ater Spring No. 2, in Chronto 
mat Gravel and in the Bladder, and I do not hesitat« to «xpress 


Rheu Rheu 
the orimion that in all diseases depending upon or having 


Uf, indeed 
“It isan admirable general Jon 
and Invi ting the General He 


gorating 
sia. it is strong! toa very large clams of “tous tn by a 
a which n makes it valuable where there 


lar power asa Nervous 


terreg- | ¢> contra-indicate its 1 use, in all cages where N. 


nothin 
easion is a symptom 


half-gallon bottles, r case at the Spri 
in cases of one dozen -ga Springs. Springs pamphlet sent 


any address, For sale by all Leading 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


CHILDS’ 


Treatment For 


nd Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS! 
Can be taken athome. Nocase 
incurable 


= 


IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF 


VASELINE': 


(PETROLEUM JELLY.) 


Five Ounce botties reduced from 50 cents to 26 cents. 


The pablic must not accept any but original goods 
bottled by us, as the imitations are worthles 


| Chesebrough Manufacturing Go., Now York. 


ddressa, 


ok heavy marie paper. dd 


00 WORTH OF MUSIC FREE!!! 


"= introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, Music Books and Musical Instruments in every Cony 
having a Nd ngs ow or organ, we will, on receipt of 10 cents to pay stage and wrap 
A latest popular Vocal 


nstrumental Mu 


THE 
STANDARD 
WRITING- 
MACHINE 

OF THE 
WORLD. 


In use everywhere by business and profession- 

Absolute satisfaction teed. Send for 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


Hemorrhage and Asthma. 


Extracts from letters ‘who were CURED 


friends. 

“TI know all the Cannabis Indica. Fif- 
teen years cured my daughter of the 
= | Asthme | she had it very bad for several years 

ut was perfect] thaw ease me a 
box of your med — 4 JACOB TROUT, 

Deep River, Poweshick Co., lowa. 


nes cured my only brother of a 260 
6 them.” 
three bottles or $6.00. ress 
DOC 


Send six cents 
cos 
will. 
‘ either sex, more money 
anything else in 
world. Fortunes await workers absolutely suse 
At once address Travuz & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 


SILKS FOR PATCHWORK 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 


ASSORTED COLORS. 
work. Ove Crasy Quilts and all kinds of 
One ot ounce ay # Tor 40 cents in postal 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG A 
400 400 Broadway, N, Y., or 288 Market st., 


One Ounce bottles reduced from 15 cents to 10 cents. — 
Two Ounce botties reduced from 25 cents to 16 cents. — 


x 
OODWARD & OG... 843 & 844 Broadway, New York. 


SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 


4in. pieces, -30 to 

a $i. eo 

f Embroidery Bilis 
to one) will be refunded if pot satis” 
Manufactory, Cilia 


! 
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| is com- i 
1 
( 
) 
re HE BEST WRITING PAPER 
ompoun xygen Treatment, and they we 
nthustastic in their praise of it asthe sures TI ’ PUT UP IN NEAT BOXES 
| emedial agent in cases. like mine. They em- FOR S ENVE! 
hasized their statements by narrations of com- : T A N » ; 
all Fine OTATIO FRs DARD’ 
on the materials for a Home Treatment of two (TING PAPER Co. ULTUR. ASE | 
Faney 
notes. 
nesses, OTF rom deptn physica ie 
truly. Many A. LIVERMORE.” 
to Drs. Starkey & Palen 
“ Ihave always and every WORKS, N 
he excellence of the Com 
existed, and 
JAPANESE PATCHWORK. Silksin 


